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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School ot 
Music, Berlin). No. 349 W_ Ninth Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization. 
Best references given. Address 326 George Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. = wey parva» 
MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 

Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, 
ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private Par- 
ties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. | 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano, Address 303 Richmond Street, Cin- 
emnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- 
or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- 
enue, East Walnut Hills, City. 

MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 1103 Scott Street, Covington, 
Ky., or care John Church & Co, 


PROF, JOSEPH TOSSO, 

(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 

the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 

same for Church or Rlecsiianaies Concerts. Address 

John Church & Co. 
ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 

a3 Webster Street. Orders left with John Church & Co. 





MISS S, E. NEWMAN, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co, will 
receive prompt attention. 





MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 
—_ Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. 


gagements. 


Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS., 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. 
Address 452 Elm St. 

MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher ot Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 
THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Ciarionet. 
Walnut Street. 
NO. A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition, and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. . 
A. KLEIMEYER 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
with John Charch & Co. 


No. 345 





Address 545 


Orders left 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 

Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 

a SS So. 

PROF. JULIUS STURM, 

Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Fiute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 

cello, Singing, and Thorough-bass. Residence Green- 

wood Street, Corryville. 

HENRY EICH, 
Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or John 


Teacher of Music. 
Church & Co. 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, nay =~ Ky. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. rders te 
Church & Co. 


, Teacher ot 
ft with Johr 





Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co. 
CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will! be promptly attended to. 


N&7 West 





-e MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 
No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. 
LUUIS G. WLESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 





HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. 


No. s89 Sycamore Street. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


. CINCINNATI 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
tal aataaaae as one of the first Musical Instita- 
tions. 


Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the sehool year. 


Young ladies from a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 
are granted to students competent to teach, 


BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


BOS Race Street. 


All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
the building. Circular and special information 
sent on application to 

MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O, 


CLENDALE FEMALE COLLECE: 
TWENTY-NINTH year begins Sept. 19th. Its patrons 
in Twenty States—chiefly westand south are best 
judges of its claims. Map. ©. Rive and others in 
Musical Department. Address as heretofore, 
Rey. L. D.Porrer, D.D., Glendale, O. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


WARREN, OHIO. 


An Institution Devoted Exelusively te the 
Stady of Music, embracing systematic courses 
of study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use 
in the Church, Parlor, Orchestra and Hrass 
Band, established 1869. Fall Term begins Septem- 
ber4. Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 


JUNIUS DANA, See’y. 


ANN ARBOR SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Established in connection with the 


UNIVERSITY OF WICHIGAN and the 
ANN ARBOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fall Term opens September 29th. Send for an- 
nouncement to 


Cc. B. CADY, 
Director, 


Or, W. J. HERDMAN, M.D., 
Secretary. 


Goldbeck's Musical Instructor 


Appears on the fifteenth of every month. 
Price $1 a year; 60c. 6 months; 36c. 3 months; !5c. a copy. 


CONTENTS. 

1, Complete graduating course, from the first be- 
ginning to artistic proficiency, in Piano, Singing, 
and Harmony. 

2. Detailed lessons to instrumental and vocal 
pieces of classical and modern authors. 

3. Lists of teaching and other pieces, with instruc- 
tive remarks; full advice in every-day teaching. 

Twelve monthly issues of Goldbeck’s Musical In- 
structor will contain 108 imperishadle lessons. The 
Instructor is so arranged that it may form, at the 
end of the year, a permanent book ot reference and 
unfailing guide to the teacher, pianist, Organist, the 
musical student, and amateur. 

Goldbeck’s Musical Instructor begins with April 


15, 1882. Address 
R. GOLDBECKE, 
2640 Washington Ave, ST. LUUIS, MO. 





Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA | 
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“It takes the L 


ead!” 
HEART AND VOICE, 


Dr. Geo. F. Root and J. R. Murray, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
Has at once advanced to the front 


“JUST WHAT WAS WANTED” 


IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


Choice Hymns. 
Attractive Music. 
Unusual Variety. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 











THe 


Musical Curriculum, 


PLANO-PLAYING, SINGING, AND BARONY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CUBRIGULOK] srs. mees (CORRICOLOX 


first appeared, it 
was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 
musical instruction; with progressive teachers it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is acknow!l- 
edged, both in America and Europe, as the BEST and 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


fctmnenss MUGAESOIME Sas 


aa |. The idea that young pupils can not grasp 
the stady of Harmony in connection with Piano- 
slaying is clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM, 
I. That every one who can speak can sing, is de- 
monstrated by the CURRICULUM. III. That the 
study and practice of the Piano can be made a 
pleasure, nota task, isshown by the CURRICULUM, 


GB Price of the Musical Curriculum, 8.0. RqQ 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


OUR GLAD 
HOSANNA: 


LATEST SONG COLLECTION FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


CONTAINS A GREAT VARIETY OF NEW MUSIC 
BY THE BEST COMPOSERS, 
Price, $30 per 100 Copies. 

@@ One sample copy in paper cover for 25 cents. 
tH” Specimen Pages sent free on request. 
The Sunday School Times says: “Our Glad Ho- 

sanna, by Lowry and Doane, is edited with intel- 
ligence, and contains much good and serviceable 
music. This new collection, as a whole, will be 
found suitable for use by schools in search of a 
fresh stock of tunes, with enough standards to 
please the average conservative party.”’ 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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FAVORITES OF THE SEASON. 


PERSIAN PATROL. 


As ed by the Cincinuati Orchestra. Arranged for Piano b 
play . ALEX. HAIG. - . 


This already favorite composition bids fair to outrival the celebrated “Turkish Patrol’’ in popu 
larity. Itis, in every respect, far superior to the latter. Is musicianly, taneful and moderate in diffi 


eulty. Title page in colors. : 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


MERRY VOICES ON THE LAKE. 


Barcarolle for Piano, by JAMES R. MURRAY. 


A jolly, rollicking composition, full of pleasing effects, omer to play, but showy and brilliant. As 
the musical critic of the Concinnati Gazette writes: “Its music is appropriately suggestive of the sub 
ject... Beautiful pieture title page. 

PRICH, GO CENTS. 


WAVING BANNERS. 


March Brillante for Piano, by J. J. GALLAHER. 


Of medium difficulty, very “taking,” and worth all the practice required to do it well. It will be 
very popular. Title page beautifully printed in colors. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, 


HOME MEMORIES. 
By a SISTER OF CHARITY. 


This is a reverie for piano, consisting of an original and beautiful theme, with several brilliant and 
showy variations, closing with a spirited march. In difficulty it is of the fourth grade easy, and is 
nicely gotten up, with colored title and covers. 


PRICK, 75 CENTS. 


AUTUMN WINDS. 


Melody with Variations. Theme by Dr. GEO. F. ROOT. 
Arranged for Piano by VINT. C. BATES. 


Somewhat difficult, but very effective. Itcan not fail to please. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


CHAPEL CHIMES. 


Morceau for Piano, by JAMES R. MURRAY. 

It is of the popular grade and style, abounding more in pretty melodies than intricate and varied 
harmony. The bell accompaniment produces a pleasing effect. Some little practice is needed to play 
connectedly, the melody, which alternates between the right and left hands. There is, also, a passage 
designed to aid in the practice of crossing hands. The title page has a fine picture of an ivy-covered 
chapel. 

# PRICK, 40 CENTS. 

All of the above are as suitable for TEACHING PURPOSES as for parlor and 
concert playing. Sent, postage paid, to any address, on receipt of the marked price, 


by the publishers. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO,, . 
Cincinnati, O. 


BAND 
MILITARY UNIFORMS, 


OAK HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


We have constantly on hand aclass of Uniform which 











go as new. Single Uniform consists of Coat, Pants, 
paulette, Hatand Pompon. They cost new from $40.00 
to $45.00. We offer them at $15.00 Grey and $18.00 Blue a 
suit!! and agree to send sample suit to any organiza- 
tion on rece i of $5.00 as a guarantee of faith. 

1000 Pairs White Duck Pantaloons always in stock. 
We can equip a thousand men ata day's notice. Esti- 
mates on new Uniforms promptly furnished. Samples 
of goods and military plate sent to any address on 
application. 

fe have furnished complete outfits to 200 Bands and 
Military Organizations during the past year. 














‘RECALIA.—We make to order Regalias for Masonic Bodies, I. 0. O. F., Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, Knights of St. Patrick, Knights of Pythias, and Temperance Societies. Also, Regalia Trim- | 


mings, Laces, Bradids, Fringes, Cords, Tassels, Ornaments, and Badges. 


ARY.—Knots and Epaulettes; Laces and Fringes (Bullion); Feathers and Plumes, Saddles | 
and Bridles; Military, Band and Police Helmets; Military, Band and Police Hats; Military, Band and | 


Police Caps; Metal and Bullion Ornaments: Belts and Music Boxes; Swords; Batons; Cartridge Boxes; 
Bayonet Scabbards; Knapsacks; Monggrams; Band, Military, Navy and Society Chapeaux; Fur Gloves; 
Buttons (all States); Canes; Shashes; Spurs; Sword Knots; Gauntlets. 
Address C. W. SIMMONS & SON, “Oak Halil,” 
32 to 34 North St., Boston, Mass. Manufacturers of Uniforms. 
(Please state where you saw this advertisement.) 


we call * second-hand,”’ but little worn, and almostas | 


CHURCH & CO’S| 


New and Brilliant Selection of 


Concert, Theatrical andDanceMusic 


FOR LARGE AND SMALL 


ORCHESTRA. 


| 





| WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib. 


| Each number may also be effectively p 
with Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet, and lia 
| first and second Violin, Cornet, and Piano: first 
and second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, Bass, and 
Piano. The first Violin part contains al! the me! 


ody. 
INSTRUMENTATION. 
Large Orchestra, 16 lustruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, 
| Trombone, first and second French Horns, ‘Cello, 
| Large and Small Drums, and Piano Forte 
Small Orchestra, 10 Instraments. 
First and second Violins, Violo, Bass, Flute, first 
and second Cornets, Clarionct, Trombone, and 
iano Forte. Parties ordering small Orchestra can 
have Drum Parts instead of Piano if desired 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


ed 


Violin and Piano. 25 Cents. 
Violin, Cornet, and Piano 35 - 
| First Violin, Second Violin. Cornet, Clar 
ionet, Bass, and Piano 40 
® Instruments (Small Orchestra) with 
out Piano. 40 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) includ- 
ing Piano. 50 
| 85 Instruments (Large Orchestra) with 
out Piano. 65 
86 Instruments (Large Orchestra) includ 
ing Piano. 75 
Duplicate Parts, 10 cta. each; Piano Parts, 15 cts. each 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra,. $2.00 Net 
oe 3 oo Large i , $2.00 cr 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


CHURCH & CO’S 


DOLUR MUSICAL LIBRURY. 


THE BEST MUSIC BY THE BEST WRITERS, ELE- 
GANTLY PRINTED AND DURABLY BOUND. 





The following volumes of this valuable series are 


| now ready 
| PRICE PER VOL. $I.00. 
VOL I. 


| YOUTH AND PLEASURE. 


| A Collection of Easy Pieces for the Piano-Forte. 


Most of this music is of the second grade of diffi 

|enulty. Just the thing for first lessons, or for home 

use by persons of moderate attainments. It also 
| contains a number of fine illustrations 


VOL. II. 


HOURS OF SONG. 


| A Collection of Choice Popular Songs and Choruses 
with Piano-Forte Accompaniments. 


| Some of the finest songs in the language are in 
| this collection. All in sheet music form and style 


| also illustrated. 
VOL. ITI. 


___ THE PIANIST'S PRIDE. 


| A Valuable Collection of Elegant Pieces for the 
| Piano-Forte, in great Variety and by the 
most popular Composers. 
| This is indeed a volume of which any pianist 
might well be proud. It is made up of gems of 
piano music by composers, new and old, who are 
enshrined in the hearts of the people. This volume 
contains cerrect portraits of Mozart, Beethove 
| Weber, Gluck, and Haydn 

These volumes have been carefully edited, and 
will be found to be correct and artistic in every re 
spect. Other numbers of the series are in course of 
preparation. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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A SONG BOOK : GENERATION’ 


THE FIRST AND ONLY BOOK that fully meets the wants of 
DAY SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE CLASSES. 
———/ x KW 

















panei | ae DONTENTS, 
Step by step, in FIRST | t ARS - 
carefully graded les- ] In amount and va- 


sons and choice songs riety no other work 
the can compare with it. 
‘ There are 








MUSICAL 
JOURNEY > AN pares, 


is commenced and 


advanced. There is eighty of which are 
WORK ENOUGH to devoted to the PER: 


promote healthy mu- FECT ELEMENT- 


sical growth, and ARY COURSE. The 
ENTERTAINMENT suggestions here, and 


ENOUGH to keep pu- the General Review, 
pils interested. The are invaluable to 


ELEMENTIRY (5 eee 
COURSE SONCS 


x oi 
sear (300F- ROO. leruny 
(a U 


pupils and perfect in 
RECREATION, 


results. The songs 
are such as may be 

PUBLISHED BY 108 pages, contain- 
IMITATION JOHN CHURCH & CO. Sick’ fa BURA to 


used for 
66 W. Fourth St. | 8 Union Square, the Songs, a charm- 
PRACTICE, CINCINNATI. | , ing CANTATIN A. 


; NEW YORK. Asa OE 
the importance o ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO. e book closes 




















which can not be with 15 pages of suit- 
over-estimated. , = CHICAGO. y able Hymns and 
Bt my ne 3 | - ait sancti 7¥ 
FAR AHEAD OF ALL PRIDE. <7 ESS S$ ER ES > 300 sis, Thos, vets, Etc 
TO EXAMINE vearsin SONG LAND sctcctine A NEW BOOK! 
Price 50 cents by mail; 85.00 a dozen by express. 
SPECIMEN PAGES E"REGE; ON APPLICATION. 
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Church’s Musical Visitor. 


, . . smoothly planed, and suspended on them were all kinds of odd 
CINCINNATI, SEPTEMBER, 1882. implements. Surveying the cavern with a curiosity not unmixed 
———— with fear, she discovered on one side a short passage leading into 
another cavern not quite so large as the first, but handsomer in ap- 














’ 
JONATHAN'S STORY. pearance. Having entered the second cavern, she observed a 
vip t splendid bed standing in the middle of the room. Trembling with 
F. BE. HALE. egg ee ' 
hope and fear, she drew nearer to the bed, and lo! there she found 





hin lying asleep, the beloved Linus, the king's son! 

Her first thought was to awaken him as quickly as possible, that 
he might fly with her out of the mountain jut all her exertions 
to arouse him had no effect, although she tried various means which 
ought, it might be supposed, certainly to have awakened him 
While considering what she should do, she was suddenly terrified 
by a rumbling sound like that of distant thunder, which gradually 
became louder and louder, until it appeared to be quite near the 
Of course, I fell in love—I couldn't help it if I would; entrance to the cavern. She had just time to hide herself behind 
And, love's so sweet, of course, I wouldn't help it if I could! some furniture in the corner, when the cliff opened widely, and in 
And so you know—you know, of course, just how the matter stood. | came a giantess, seated on a chariot of ivory, inlaid with gold, and 
having a golden whip in her hand. 


She is a merry farmer's girl, with teeth as white as snow; 
And such a little beauty you'd like to be her beau; 
And I'm her cousin Jonathan, perhaps you ought to know. 


One summer, at my uncle’s it happened that I stayed, 
And many charming walks and talks with Mary Ann I made, 
And oft we sat together beneath the orchard shade. 


I'm quite a bashful fellow, and so I had to wait As soon as the giantess, who was also a great sorceress, had 
Till one day, in the afternoon, in Autuma rather late, entered the cavern, the opening in the cliff closed again. Presently 
I went into the orchard, resolved to know my fate. she went to the bed on which the king's son was reposing, and sum- 


. moning two swans from the end of the cavern, she recited the spell :— 
Perched in an apple tree she sat; I heard her murmur o’er, 
“O Jonathan, dear Jonathan, I love thee more and more!” " fr SOS TS BF Swans, 

To awake Linus, the king's son 


A handsome, red-cheeked apple, in dimpled hand she bore. 





| Immediately the swans began to sing a song, charming beyond all 


Upspoke I then, “ what sort of apple have you, Mary Ann?” | description ; and as they sang the youth awoke. Then the Morrid 
She started, blushed, and smiling said, “It is a Jonathan!” giantess sat down by the side of the king's son, and told him how 
“O dearest Mary! say to me—O, if you only can—”" very fond she was of him; and that she should never be happy 
until he was her husband. But, Linus, the king's son, smiled 
I stopped and stammered, blushed and choked, “Say what?" shy | without answering her; and, turning his head aside, he thought 
whispered she. ‘¥ ; | of his foster-sister in the little hut not far from his father’s palace 
“Just what you told the apple! The happiest man I'd be—” | How little did he suspect that the dear girl was near to him, hidden 

* Why, Jon she laughed, “ it eas you, all the time I meant, you | jin the cavern! 
sce! 2 ot . b | However, the giantess perceiving that she was talking in vain, at 
last determined to await a more propitious time. So she again 

LINUS, THE KING'S SON. | called her swans, and recited the spell :— 
-_———- | “Sing, sing ye my swans, 


| ee > kien oc o sleep!” 
HIS story is current in Iceland. It was told to a German " a or vane - . . 
traveler in that out-of-the-way part of the world by a poor Immediately the swans sang a song inexpressibly soothing and the 
joiner,—evidently a true-born,Jcelander, well versed in the folk-| King’s son fell asleep again. Thinking the youth safely secured, 
lore of his country, but a somewhat prosy narrator. The story is| the giantess took up her golden whip, and seating herself in the 
here given in a condensed form. True, there is not much said in| Ch#riot of ivory, inlaid with gold, she recited the spell !— 
it about music; but its chief incidents are brought about by the | “Run, run my precious chariot 
agency of magic songs. The singing of the swans lulls the king’ And carry me to the Lifsteinn!”’ 
son into a death-like slumber, and it is by means of music that the} As soon as she had said these words the cliff opened, and the 
sweet foster-sister of Linus, when she finds him reposing on the | chariot flew off like a flash of lighting. Now, when the watchful 
couch—but all this the reader will see in the story itself, and to tell | girl heard the thundering sound gradually diminishing into a feeble 
it first in a preamble, and then a second time, would be even worse | murmur, she knew that she might venture out of her hiding-place. 
than the prolixity of the honest Icelandic joiner. So let us proceed | The first thing she did was to command the swans :— 
to the story. “Sing, sing ye my swans, 


There was once a king and a queen who had a son whose name | To awake Linus, the king's son!” 
was Linus. Every one in the whole kingdom admired the young | Immediately the swans began to sing most charmingly, and the be- 
prince for his fine person and his many accomplishments |loved Linus awoke. Oh! how unspeakably happy he was when he 


Now it happened that when Linus, the king's son, had attained | beheld his dear foster-sister standing before him! Fora time the 
the age of twenty years, he suddenly disappeared, and no one could} cavern was to them a paradise;—but soon the anxious question 
say what had become of him. | arose how to escape from the clutches of the giantess 

Not far from the king's palace lived with her parents in a little| Then the quick-witted girl suggested a plan which Linus hope- 
hut a young girl who was the prince's foster-sister; and he had al-!| fully adopted; and having summoned the swans to lull the youth to 
ways been extremely fond of her. No wonder that he liked her so) sleep again, she withdrew into her hiding-place; for the increasing 


much, for she was as beautiful as she was amiable. | rumbling of the chariot warned her of the approaching danger 
“ Mother,” said the girl, “ pray, now let me go, that I may seek} The giantess had not long returned to the cavern when she de- 
for him until I find him again!” | termined on making another attempt to gain the affection of the 


‘ When the mother heard her speaking thus, she became convinced | king's son. So she commanded the swans tosing him awake. The 
that ..'| dissuasion would be useless, and she permitted her daughter | prince arose, appeared much more compliant than before, and ex- 
to go. However, she gave her a magic ball of thread, and taught/ pressed his willingness to marry her on the following day, if it were 
her how to throw it before her as a guide to the hidden abode of | not otherwise destined 
the king's son; for the old lady was not altogether inexperienced! Then the enamored giantess, in answer to his inquiries, revealed 
in the mysteries of sorcery. The girl took the ball of thread and | to him various secrets as to her magic powers; and when he asked 
let it run before her; and it rolled and rolled many miles over | her to tell him candidly whither she went so often in her chariot, 
mountains and through valleys, until it suddenly stopped near a| she replied :— 
precipitious cliff. “ Ah, my dear boy, there is no cause for jealously! The fact is, | 

“Here he must be!" ejaculated the girl, and anxiously looked | have a brother who is a great giant, and we both. my brother and I 
about whether there was not somewhere an entrance into the cliff. | have but one life, and that is bound up in a Lifsteinn (‘Stone of 
But all she could find, after a careful search was a narrow crevice, | Life’). Now, you must know, the Lifsteinn is very brittle, and if it 
somewhat hidden by a projecting rock, scarcely wide enough for her | should be broken our death would be certain. Daily I visit my 
to squeeze herself through. When she had succeeded in entering | brother, who lives far off in a valley near a deep spring under three 
the cliff, she found herself in a large cavern, the walls of which were high trees. We then fetch up our Lifsteinn, which lies in the deep 
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spring, and carefully examine it; for, nothing affords us greater 
satisfaction than to find our Lifsteinn uninjured.” 

This valuable information was listened to with breathless atten- 
tion by the young girl in her hiding-place; and when the giantess, 
having previously ordered the swans to sing the king's son to sleep, 
had taken her departure in the chariot, the girl lost no time in 
hastening from the cavern; and, rolling the ball of thread before 
her, she followed it over mountains and through valleys until she 
had reached the deep spring under the three high trees. The great 
giant whose mere breathing made all the leaves of the trees tremble, 
was just placing the Lifsteinn in the lap of the giantess—when the 
courageous girl sprang out from behind the trees, and snatching it 
up threw it on the ground and shattered it to fragments. In a 
moment both the giant and giantess fell down dead. 

Now the girl ascended the ivory-goldes chariot, took up the 
golden whip, and smacking it, recited the spell— 

‘Run, run my precious chariot, 
And take me to Linus, the king’s son!”"’ 

When the chariot had entered the cavern, she at once commanded 
the swans to awaken the king’sson; and this they did in strains of mu- 
sic so melodiously beautiful that no mortal had ever heard the like. 
Linus and his dear foster-sister, having provided themselves with as 
many jewels and as much gold and silver from the cavern as they 
could carry, took their seats in the chariot and commanded it to 
take them straight to the king’s palace. Oh! how they all rejoiced 
throughout the whole kingdom! There was no end of festivities ! 

But the most glorious festival was that when they celebrated the 
marriage of Linus, the king's son, with his sweet foster-sister. On 
that day the old king, in his happiness, resigned the crown in favor 
of hig dear son. Of course, king Linus and his beloved queen were 
quite happy then and ever after.* 

“2.2 >>--oo 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE BIBLE. 





IE references to musical instruments scattered throughout the 
Holy Seriptures are very numerous, and the description of the 
services in the great temple of Solomon shows us that in the 

ritual of the ancient Jews music—both vocal and instrumental— 
formed avery important part of the worship. In 2 Chronicles vii, the 
dedication of the temple is related. We read there that “ the priests 
waited on their offices; the Levites also with instruments of music 


“soon after his birth found a mountain tortoise grazing near his 
grotto on Mount Kyllene. He disemboweled it, took its shell, and 
out of the back of the shell he formed the lyre. He cut two stalks 
of reed of equal length, and boring the shell, he employed them 
as arms or sides to the lyre. It was, perhaps, the inner skin, to 
cover the open part, and thus to give it a sort of leather or parch- 
ment front. Then he tied cross-bars of reed to the arms and 
attached seven strings of sheep-gut to the cross-bars. After that 
he tried the strings with a ven” (Chappell’s “ History of 
Music.”’) 

The vgab, or organ, was probably nothing more than a pipe— 
perhaps two or more pipes of unequal length, giving forth differ- 
ent sounds when blown into; in fact, the Pandean pipes, as we 
kuow them. The passage alluded to concerning Jubal is trans- 
lated in Martin Luther's version of the Bible, “And his brother 
was named Jubal, from whom descended fiddlers and pipers.” 

The kinnor is the only stringed instrument mentioned in the 
Pentateuch; the ugat, being a wind instrument, and the tabret 
(toph—see Genesis, xxxi, 27), a small hand drum. 

Already, in this very early age, we see a sort of rudimentary 
orchestra, these three instruments giving three distinct varieties of 
tone, and being the rude progenitors of the three great branches 
of the modern grand orchestra—stringed instruments, wind in- 
struments, and instruments of percussion. And if the kinnor, vgab, 
and teph were used in the religious services of the Jews, there can 
be no objection to the employment of the fullest and grandest 
modern orchestra in Christian worship, the difference being simply 
in degree and not in kind.—A/freton Hervey, in the Sunday Magazine. 
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STREET MUSIC IN LONDON. 


[BY OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. } 











HIS street music has given thoughtful minds some concern; 
and such is not to be wondered at, remembering the many 
questions and issues to which it gives rise. Let us consider 
its social and musical importance. Many an intelligent foreigner 
has no doubt concluded that it represents the national taste; such 
an one may, indeed, have gone home, written a book, and have 
represented English musical art as an organ-grinder grinding the 
‘ Slep Bang Galop,” “Grandfather's Clock,” or some other equally 





of the Lord, which David the king had made to praise the Lord, 
because his mercy endureth forever, when David praised by their 
ministry; and the priests sounded their trumpets before them, and 
all Israel stood” (verse 6 ) 

When the ark was inducted to the temple, the ceremonies were 
also magnificent. Verses 12, 13 and If, of the fifth chapter of 
2 Chronicles, tell us, “Also the Levites, which were the singers, | 
all of them of Asaph, of Heman, of Jeduthun, with their sons and | 
their brethren, being arrayed in white linen, having cymbals, dna 
psalteries, and harps, stood at the east end of the altar, and with | 
them a hundred and twenty priests sounding with trumpets. It| 
came even to pass, as the trumpeters and singers were as one, to 
make one sound to be heard in praising and thanking the Lord; | 
and when they lifted up their voice with the trumpets and cymbals | 
and instruments of music, and praised the Lord, saying, For he is | 
good; for his*mercy endureth forever; that then the house was 
filled with a cloud, even the house of the Lord; so that the sriests | 
could not stand to minister by reason of the cloud, for the al 





ory of | 


outrageous production. But our assumed author would be mis- 
leading his countrymen, inasmuch as the street organ no more 
represents the national taste of England—not even the popular 
taste—in matters musical, than a barber's pole is indicative of the 
arms of the British nation. Our street music is the outcome of 
that indiscriminate generosity which characterizes us as a nation, 
whether we look at ourselves musically or politically. We do not 
hesitate to bestow heaps of money on 
TURKS AND BULGARIANS, 


and we as readily contribute annually a sum of money toward the 
encouragement of street music as would materially influence the 
national debt, were it applied to the reduction of that formidable 
deficit, But we are not se prosaic. Days, weeks, months, and years 
roll on; we meet in our streets Jews and Turks, Hindoos and Lap- 
landers, Germans, Poles, Italians, and motley groups and specimens 
of our own nationality playing, grinding, blowing, beating, scraping, 
thumping, plucking and rubbing all sorts of instruments of real 
torture, and we pay them for it; so well, indeed, have we rewarded 


the Lord had filled the house of God.” them for their pains, that London soil is now, and has long been 


From these passages, as well as others, we learn that instru- 
mental music of the grandest kind was not considered out of place 
in religious services, and although there are now Christians Who 


ship, David and Solomon employed for their services every known 
musical instrument of the time. 


The first mention of musical instruments in the Bible is in the | e formidable task 


ill it oven an organ tobe heard in their places of ‘wor. | mate 
wi not permit ¢ ven an organ to be heard in eir places Of wor- | street music. 


| regarded all over the continent as “paved with gold” for all those 


itinerant artists whose constitutions and instruments can face our 
Thus have we inherited that British institution—our 
It is hard to throw off a bad name; and were we to 
make an effort to rid ourselves either of the reputation we enjoy in 
respect to our street music, or the article itself, we should be facing 
The subject bas been well talked of, written of, 





fourth chapter of Genesis, where we are told that Jubal was “the | aq has received the attention of Parliament; but it is with us still 


father of all such as handle the harp and organ” (verse 21.) Jubal 
was the seventh from Adam, being descended from Cain, the eldest 
son of our first father. 

The Hebrew word translated harp, is kinnor ; and that translated 
Whether the kinnor was a harp or lyre, has never 
been authoritatively decided. Specimens of a three-cornered harp 
have been found sculptured on some Egyptian bas-reliefs. If we 
may reason from the development theory, we might consider that 
the lyre was an improvement on the harp, which is undoubtedly 
the simpler form of the two; but here we are met with the old 
story of the discovery of the lyre by Mercury. According to the 
“Hymn to Hermes”—at one time attributed to Homer—the god, 


organ, is ugab. 





* “Islindisehe Vorlkssagen der Gegenwart, gesammelt von Konrad Maurer ;’ 
Leipzig, 1860, p. 277. 





|The great cry has been to lessen and purify the element, and all 
| measures have been tried to bring about this desirable result, save 
|the right one. You may fill the columns of newspapers with writ- 
| ten complaints of organ-grinders, bandsmen, musical Chinese, and 
|“tom-tom” men; you may stand at your door and argue with 
greasy “Southerners,” show them pistols, call policemen, point te 
| your bedroom windows, draw their attention to the fact that straw 
lies in front of your house, threaten them with proceedings before 
/a magistrate; you may even be in constant attendance at one of the 
| meaarepetiien police courts prosecuting the “craft,” and you may, 
| like Mr. Babbage, worry yourself to death in trying to conquer the 
| evil—and you will have accomplished nothing. It will still be with 
jus, and likely to remain until we are all of one mind upon one 
point, namely, that 
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STREET MUSIC 18 A NUISANCE, 
and that the only way to get rid thereof is to make it an indictable 
offense for any person, or persons, to aid or encourage any sort of 
street musician, either with gifts of money, clothes, food, drink, 
spoons, or even silver forks. Of the advantages of such a law, let 
us say nothing more at present than that it would probably soon 
prove an effectual check upon the growth of street music, and 
would, besides, remove a channel into which many a piece of plate 
and other small articles have drifted, with some understanding and 
ulterior object between giver and receiver, beyond that of main- 
taining the good humor of Tommy and Johnny at the nursery win- 
dow. It is a pity to speak harshly of any class of people; but your 
correspondent would respectfully suggest to the police authorities, 
and to householders in general, that not unfrequently an organ- 
grinder is little more than an easy-going son of the South, with a 
slouched hat and an olive-colored complexion. Before having re- 
source, however, to so extreme a course, we might well look at both 
sides of the street-music question. “Jt’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good,” and while we must admit that street music is a 
real nuisance, yet there is that view to take of it by which so large 
a section of humanity look at the matter, and which should not be 
disregarded by the objectors of sweet music until they have substi- 
tuted some better phase of musical art for the enjoyment and par- 
ticipation of “the million” to whom it constitutes an only musical 
dish. The Monday popular concerts, the promenade concerts, the 
cheap opera nights, the low prices at oratorio performances and re- 
citals, have done much to popularize music, and to put most people 
on the same basis in the matter of hearing music; but there is a 
class of people with whom the sum of one shilling is an amount 
that is not to be lightly regarded. In many courts, and alleys, 
and back “slums” in London, the price of a seat in the orchestra 
at St. James’ Hall, or in the uppermost tier of the Albert Hall, be- 
comes by some marvelous management the agent in the production 
of a dinner for a six or seven-mouthed family; while the cost of a 
seat in the upper part of Covent Garden Theater on an opera night 
will house and shelter such a family for at least seven days. It is 
hardly surprising, then, in the face of so prosaic a state of things, 
that in a city large as this modern Babylon is, there exists a por- 
tion of “poor humanity” to whom the esthetical gives way to 
something less aspiring. ‘The pinches of hunger, responsibility 
and the like, fall on certain folks; but by a happy disposition of 
things, outlets present themselves by which a good deal of the mor- 
bidness, the despondency, the care and turmoil of such lives finds 
vent, 
HERE STREET MUSIC STEPS IN. 


Common as it may be to the educated ear; annoying as it unques- 
tionably proves to be to scientitic men who think, read and write ; 
bad as it is for the reputation of musical England; unhealthy as its 
influence is upon the popular taste, it, nevertheless, performs the 
not unimportant function of lighting up many dark places. As 
has been truly observed of the organ-grinder, than whom we can 
not call to mind a more fitting representative of street music; his 
sphere is large; he conquers more worlds than one; his popularity 
isnot only wide but varied. He enters many clear Saal Uceslons 
squares, and little chubby faces, well-born and rosy, look out from 
high railed nursery windows. and as they look out he looks up, 
and baby is danced at the bars, and stops crying directly, and 
Tommy forgets his quarrel with Johnny, and runs to the 
window too, and tears are wiped and harmony is restored in 


many and many a nursery, and nurse herself finds the penny | 


and smiles, and “organ-man” pockets the money and smiles 
and plays five more tunes for the money, and lifts his hat and 


waves “ta, ta!” in Italian, and walks off to “ fresh fields and pastures | 


new!” And where does he wander to now? I meet him in the 
dingy alley of the great city; I meet him in the regions of garbage 
and filth, where the atmosphere inhaled seems to be an impartial 
mixture of smoke and de¢omposition, and where the diet of the 
people seems to consist of fried herrings and potato parings; there 
is our organ-man—and there, at least, we may bless him—grinding 
away to the miserable, sunken, and degraded denizens of Pigmire 
Lane or Fish Alley. Let him stay always there, let him grind ever 
thus. I confess it does my heart good to see those slatternly 
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he forgets the rent, and the work, and the wages. and the wretched- 
ness of life. It is the end of the day, it is lawful to rest for a mo- 
ment and listen, and they do listen—the men and women cluster- 
ing in groups on their door-steps, and leaning from the windows 
above, and the children—oh, the children! I look down the alley, 
and suddenly it is flooded with the light of the low sun; it smites 
the murky atmosphere into purple shades, and broad, warm, yellow 
light upon the pathway, and glitters like gold-leaf upon the window 
panes, and the children—the children are dancing all down the 
alley, dancing in long vistas far down into the sunny mist, two and 
two, three and three, but all dancing, and dancing in time; and 
their faces—many poor, pale faces, and some rosy ones too—their 
faces are so happy. and the whole alley is hushed, save for the 
dancing of the children. I bless that organ-man 
A VERY ORPHEUS IN HELL! 





I bless his music! I stand in that foul street where that blessed 
sun smiles, and where the music is playing, I give the man a penny 
to prolong the happiness of those poor people, of those hungry, 
pale, and ragged children. Whata picture! Shall we tear away 
the music from these poor souls; shall the harmony and melody be 
no more heard in the dirty courts and the dingy alleys; shall such 
poor be debarred so cheap a pleasure, and is life in Pigmiie Alley 
to be rendered yet more intolerable? The answer of these ques- 
tions must, I think, be—Yes. 

Don’t give organ-grinders money for grinding in courts and alleys; 
take such musical attractions out of Mud Lane; let the children 
cease dancing and tripping to so poor a pipe; give them better mu- 
sic and more of it; take the tailor and shoemaker, the charwoman, 
the seamstress, the navvies, and laborers out of their stifling single 
rooms, and do something to make them more like fellow-creatures 
Many will ask—llow is all this to be done? Well, much might be 
achieved by turning to some useful account the many open spaces 
in London. There are the parks and the many squares, nearly all 
of which are surrounded by a population of the very poorest de- 
scription. But the music. No difficulty would be encountered 
here. It would not be necessary to call in that heterogeneous col- 
lection of talent to which reference has already been made to 
minister to the musical wants of “poor London,” but a call might 
most consistently be made upon the fine 

MILITARY AND POLICE BANDS 
to give performances at stated times and places. There are several 
of such army bands always stationed in London: the music they 
play is the best of all sorts; itis rendered in a style that is well-nigh 
perfect; though we pay for the support of such bands, we neverthe- 
less scarcely ever hear them; they or most of them, we imagine, 
never get an audience other than the “ fry’ who follow them when 
on the march, or on parade: how much more useful, then, might 
they prove could some arrangements become to by which they could 
administer to the musical wants of the poor and others in and around 
this great metropolis. And when the strength of the military bands 
is exhausted, when there still remain green spots with no music there- 
in, there will even then be the volunteers. The various corps of 
this admirable home army also possess a body of bandsmen which, 
jin nearly every instance, consists of well-trained performers. And 
| no doubt many of such bands would be willing enough to go through 
| their rehearsals in open air near their headquarters: or, if appealed 
to, they would probably take up their /oca/s in one of the parks or 
squares, and perform a program of instrumental music to as many 
as would come and listen to it; or, perhaps, by the aid of some plan 
| of subscription, the services of the several bands might be secured 
|nightly in some various districts upon an organized plan, which 
| would place the best class of music, and the opportunities of using 
| the same, within the means of the poorest of the poor. When it is 
| remembered, as a fact, that such volunteer bandsmen are willing to 
| give up a whole Saturday afternoon, for the purpose of marching 
| out with their corps and playing a few pieces which can be marched 
| to, it is not unlikely that they would be ready enough to consider 
}any proposal by which their services might consistently be turned 











| 


| to better account in the manner indicated; and | believe if the 
| matter were taken up by those whose 


MORAL, DUTY IT IS TO PROVIDE 


women come to their doors and stand and listen, and the heavy, | reasonable enjoyment for their less favored fellow creatures, they 


frowning, coal-be-smeared men lean out of the windows with their 
pipes, and forgetting hungerand grinding poverty, hushing also the 
( 


| would be doing a great work to supplement that bounty which they 
| exhibit in the building of churches, subscribing to charities, raising 


yud oath and blasphemy for a little season, smile with the pleasure | of asylums, and the foundation of temperance houses and coffee 


of the sweet sounds. Through that little black window with the 
cracked panes you can see the lame shoemaker look up for a mo- 
ment, and, as he resumes the long drawn out stitches with both 
hands, it is with countenance relaxed, and almost pleasurable energy. 
The pale-faced tailor looks out from the top story, yes, like a beam 
of sunshine 


THE MUSIC HAS STRUCK THROUGH Him! 


palaces. The advantages of such an improved street music would 
be many. Ifthe poorer of the poor classes could be brought more 
into the open air: if they could be made to leave their courts, alleys, 


| yards, and rooms in the evening when their work is done, in favor 


of some adjoining square, or garden, or park: if they were less 


| prisoners and availed themselves more fully of that freedom which 


belongs to them, then they would become socially improved. ‘They 
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would be better men and women, morally and physically. There 
would be fewer mud lanes and pigmire alleys: the workhouses 
would be less full, and, perchance, the prisoners too. And all this, 
I am bold to think, the bands and the open squares and gardens 
would go far towards accomplishing. 

[To be Continued. | 


UNWRITTEN MUSIC. 


BY FANNIE G. CLARK, EVANSVILLE, IND. 








“The harp at nature’s advent strung, 
Has never ceased to play ; 
The songs the stars of morning sang, 
Have never died away.”’ 

Nature, with infinite variation, repeats the harmonious refrain, 
and puts to shame the stolid being that has no ear for its melodies. 
Some people are like owls, so shadowed by the darkness of selfish- 
ness that they take but somber and material views of life. They 
hear no sound but the click of the dollar and the roar of the mar- 
ket place. How life’s music ceases at their approach. 

The birds fill the air with a music whose joyous melody is conta- 
gious. The lark soaring from the meadow, singing a song of wel- 
come to sunrise, seems, in the words of Shelley, “an incarnated 
joy.” There are human larks as well as human owls. Listen to 
the calm voice of the wife and mother, and you will hear a music 
so clear and sweet that it rises above the din, smoke, and thunder 
of life's battle, even to the heavens. 

The rarest gems with which Mozart has ever gladdened the hearts 
of the lovers of music never stirred the mother’s soul as does the 
prattle of her little child. The grandest conceptions of Beethoven 
never fill the ear with such delicious sweetness as the tender words 
from the one the heart holds dear. 

Has earth any music that can compare with a mother’s voice 
when she sings the lullaby to soothe the aching heart or tell the 
sweet story to comfort the child over a broken toy? 

Man never wandered so far from his childhood home, its fond 
recollection and association, as to forget the sweet voice that moved 
him in his earlier, better, and happier days. 

We do not believe that the grand strains of music that smote 
the ear of the prodigal, soothed his bleeding and aching heart, as 
did the voice and tender words that spoke a father’s forgiveness, 
and a prodigal’s restoration. Has man ever written, has mortal 
ever conceived any music so grand as the roaring of the old ocean 
as she heaves her rertless weight of water against her rocky coast, 
and sports on her bed with a conciousness of strength that laughs 
at opposition. 

It sounds fanciful to modern scientific ears to hear those ancient 
astronomers discourse learnedly on the music of the spheres. It was 
a grand conception, nevertheless. We may smile at Kepler as he 
distributes the parts of the harmony, but his ingenuity must have 
been inspired by the soul of music. 

Has the musical composition a specific theme adapted to its par- 
ticular end? None the iess has the unwritten music of nature its 
definite mission. 

The ringing anvil and the humming wheel remind us that life is 
labor. The mellow notes of the Sabbath bell bid man worship God. 
The birds sing sweetly to cheer the living, and the ocean murmurs 
a solemn requiem for the dead beneath its waves. All sounds grow 
indistinct and harmoniously blend into the grand unwritten music 
of nature, and in our best moments help to lift our thoughts in as- 
piration and hope to Him in whom centers the harmony of the 
universe. 


\yW" learn that when the world was created all was harmony. 


in 


WAGNER'S “ PARSIFAL.” 


_— 





HE subject is taken from the mythical cycle of the Holy Grail, 
to which ‘ Lohengrin” also belongs; it may, indeed, be called 
the introduction to that opera. ‘‘ Lohengrin,” it will be re- 

membered, in his final address proclaims himself the son of Parci- 
val, the King of the Grail, and with the fortunes of this Parcival 
or Parsifal, as Wagner prefers to call him, his latest opera is con- 
cerned. He, like Siegfried in “The Ring of the Niblung,” repre- 
sents human nature in its youthful spontaneous action. He is, in 
the language of the old stories, the “ uiwitting fool,” who by dint 
of pure impulse conquers the evil principle and wins the crown. 
The idea is as old as mythology itself, and may be found in more 
than one of Grimm's fairy tales. Of the story of “ Parsifal” it is 
not our present purpose to speak. It can be fully realized only 
when it appears in connection with the music. Suffice it to say 
that mystic splendors and religious feeling are its chief characteris- 





tics, while on the other hand, the purely human element is com- 
paratively less powerful. There is nothing here to equal the 
sweetness of Elsa clinging with passionate love to the god-like 
knight who has come to her rescue. But the idea of the mystic 
symbol of medieval faith, surrounded by the knightly community 
appointed to guard its wondrous powers from contact with the vices 
and doubts of the world, has become the subject of a deep and 
singularly sustained conception, It need not be added that this 
conception, besides being picturesque, is also musical in the highest 
sense of the word, and of the nature of this music we shall en- 
deavor to give some general idea as far as is possible under the 
circumstances. 

The orchestral prelude, which, as in all Wagner’s later operas, 
takes the place of the orthodox overture, is based essentially on 
three themes. The first in A flat, given out by the strings and 
wood wind and subsequently repeated by the same combination of 
instruments in C minor, is rythmically marked by the syncopation 
occurring in each of the six bars of which it consists. It is suc- 
ceeded by a solemn phrase for trumpets and trombones in the first- 
named key, which may at once be identified with the morning 
fanfare which calls the knights of the Grail to their early duties, 
and is again rhythmically distinguished by the four quavers 
harmonized in thirds, which aaa to its last note. The third 
theme is a melody of greater breadth. It is in 6-4 time, and its 
type is that of a chorale, not unlike in general character the 
pilgrim’s hymn in “Tannhauser,” although the melodic intervals 
and the rhythm are different. These three motives in various 
combinations of harmony and orchestral color are the materials of 
this beautiful piece of orchestral music, which, as regards power of 
expression and devotional intensity of feeling, is scarcely surpassed 
by the prelude to “Lohengrin” itself. The two conceptions are, 
indeed, inspired by the same subject, seen, however, under dif- 
ferent aspects. 

In the prelude to Lohengrin the Grail (“ gradale” or “ sang real,” 
whichever it may be) is represented as revealing itself to the eye of 
the believer by an individual act of faith. In the introduction to 
Parsifal the holy vessel itself in its permanent wonder-working 
power has been rendered, for, without wishing to attach gratuitous 
names to single melodies, one can not be in doubt that the three 
themes more than once referred to, belong to the mystery of the 
Grail, which forms the dramatic key note of the whole opera. 
This can be proved even from the fragment now before us. As the 
curtain rises, or rather is parted in the middle (for such is the cus- 
tom at the Bayreuth Theater) and discovers Gurnemanz, the 
veteran knight of the Grail, as he rouses the younger esquires from 
their sleep, the trumpet call resounds, followed immediately by the 
chorale, as they offer up a silent morning prayer. Again the same 
themes form the chief orchestral eye es Tae in the account which 
Gurnemanz gives to his companions of the origin of the Grail, and 
the establishment of the order of knighthood, whose mission it is 
to guard the holy vessel. But their full importance these repre- 
sentative themes gain in the final scene of the first act, which re- 
presents the assembly of the knights to the agape, or love feast, at 
which, by the mysterious power of the Grail, they gain new strength 
for their sacred mission. Wagner here shows himself thoroughly 
imbued with the mystic significance of his subject, which has 
roused him to a sustained effort of concerted music difficult to match 
in his own or any other composer's works. The scene is introduced 
by a solemn march for the full orchestra, including six trombones, 
on the stage. The clang of bells mingles with the music as the 
knights enter in slow procession, singing as they go. This song for 
male voices is at first in unison, accompanied always by the march 
theme in the orchestra. But as the younger esquires and pages 
enter, a new theme of suave beauty is intoned in three-part har- 
mony, alto voices being added to first and second tenors. At last a 
chorus of boys from the extreme height of the dome gives out the 
hymn tune from the introduction, without accompaniment. The 
effect, as far as one can judge by reading the score, must be one of 
overpowering beauty. The ministration of the holy rites of the 
Grail by its King, Amfortas, brings the two other themes of the 
overture into prominence. The motive representative of the re- 
deeming power of Parsifal, “the guileless fool by pity enlightened,” 
is also intoned by the boys’ chorus. When all is over the knights 
leave the hall, accompanied by the strains of the solemn march, 
and in the same order in which they had entered. Of other features 
of the same act the appearance of Parsifal, the character of Kundry, 
the mysterious heroine, wavering between sin and repentance, and 
the sufferings of Amfortas, the King of the Grail, we can not 
_— at present. These must be considered in connection with 
the entire work when finished. In the meantime the admirers of 
Wagner's art may look forward at Bayrouth to a treat scarcely in- 
ferior to that which awaits them in London during the coming 
season. The first act of Parsifal certainly does not show any dimi- 
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nution of the peculiar power which has given its composer a 
unique position among the representatives of modern mu-ic. His 
melody is as broad and beautiful as ever, and its connection with 
the action of the drama is that of an inseparable organism; and 
although Wagner here, as elsewhere, discards the canons of the 
old-fashioned opera, he shows his mastery of that higher “form” of 
musical structure which he himself has created.— London Times. 


ip — 


THE SUGGESTIVENESS OF MUSIC. 


RY PAUL PASTNOR. 











“ What private heavens can we not open by yielding to all the suggestion of 
rich music.’’—[Zmerson on Books.) 


SIDE from its own pure and native charm, music seems to 
possess the quality of waking in us images of past or future 
delight—reminiscences and hopes—scarcely less beautiful than 

the graces of the art itself. Most people who sit down to listen to 
a fine composition surrender their feelings to the musician’s sway ; 
they are not critics, but auditors; they come to be pleased, not in- 
structed. To such persons the magic of a strain of sweet sounds is 
like an “open sesame” to depths of treasure in their own souls. 
They are brought face to face with so many flitting shadows of their 
former life, and introduced to so many phantoms of the future, 
that they seem to have been led into fairyland, and endowed with 
the power of seeing the invisible. They are translated out of them- 
selves, and yet retain a vague sense of their own personality---just 
enough to connect the past with the present, and the present with 
the future, and unite them together in a marvelous dream. 

It would exceed the province of the musical critic to say in just 
what this peculiarly suggestive quality of music lies. Perhaps in 
its affinity to language—perhaps in the delightful rhythm which it 
imparts to the molecular atoms of the brain—perhaps in the long- 
ing after the absolute perfect which the relatively perfect inspires ; 
it is all guess work. But of the fact, at least, we are certain. There 
is a subtle affinity between what may be called unconscious poetry 
and the actual embodiment of a musical idea. 

Now there are some people, of considerable musical ability and 
culture, who will be sure to condemn this practice of “ yielding to 
the suggestion of rich music.” They will tell you that it is culpa- 
ble absentmindedness—just like allowing the thoughts to wander 
while you are listening to a sermon, or reading a piece of fine poetry. 
They will insist upon you giving perfect attention to the musical lan- 
guage, by which the composer is striving to express himself to you, 
and let the intruding fancies go. They consider every composition 
only as a piece of art, and every listener an artist. All this is ve 
well for trained musicians; but we must not let the parallel which 
they have established between music and poetry go unchallenged. 
To express the full thought of any poem, many ideas are needed; 
while the idea of a musical composition is one—a single theme. 
Now the mind, in reading a poem, is permitted to range over all 
the ideas which the poem embodies and which it suggests. In fact, 
the sweetest singer is he who leaves just enough unsaid to provoke 
the reader to supply it through his own imagination. With a 
musical theme it is different. The fancy and the emotions, kindled 
by the genius of the composer, rebel against being tied down to a 
single thought. Suppose the theme represents a brook running 
over the pebbles. The single idea which the music conveys is that 
of the ey - singing waters—mingled, perhaps, with fhe voices 
of birds, or the sigh of the breeze—but all concentrated in one 
ideal impression, conveyed by one sense. There is none of the 
kaleidoscopic brilliancy and variety of the same picture presented 
in words. You can not see the over-bending sky, and the green 
meadows, or smell the flowers growing on the banks, or taste the 
crystal sweetness of the water, as the poet does ere his song is 
finished. Naturally, therefore, the mind, accustomed to such a 
scene in its details, will add.them to the simple idea of the musical 
theme. It is impossible, except by a sheer and unnatural exercise of 
the will, to prevent it from so doing. We see, then, that the paral- 
lelism between poetry and music does not hold. It is culpable to 
let the mind wander while reading a fine poem, but it is not a fault 
—nay, it is a virtue—to follow out all the delicate suggestions em- 
bodied in a musical theme. 

Let us take, as an instance, what is called a “ musical excursion.” 
Suppose a well-trained orchestra is rendering a theme entitled, “ A 
Sail Down the Rhine.” 
rude noises of the start—the casting off of the cables and the first 


labored strokes of the paddles; then the smooth andante of gliding | 


into mid-stream, and getting well under way for our pleasure trip ; 
then the adlegro of the merry passage from port to port ; the cries of 
the deck hands; voices from the shore—a rain-storm, perhaps, with 
thunder and staccato flashes of lightning. But how inferior is all this 





We have, in due order and succession, the | 








to the narrative of the poet, or even the breezy note-book of the tour- 
ist, unless the imagination supplies the other features of the picture! 
Music can not convey to us the frowning romance of the old castles 
on the hill-sides, or the beauty of the terraced vineyards, or the 
charm of the thousand and one unexpected things which are always 
coming to the notice of the traveler. Music can not tell how the 
air exhilarates us, and how the sun warms our limbs chilled by a 
night's martyrdom in adamp, German tavern. All this comes into 
the mind, either as a reminiscence, or by the power of imagination, 
as we listen to the charming suggestions of the music. It is that 
‘“ private heaven” which Emerson so beautifully alludes to. 

We see, then, that to resist the suggestiveness of music is, for a large 
majority of music-lovers, to rob it of its best charm. Let us not be 
dismayed by the sophistries of the would-be critic, who really does 
not know wherein the power of music lies, or dissuaded by the re- 
proaches of a technical friend, whose soul has been subordinated 
to the fibers of Corti. It is not a childish or a culpable thing, to 
give our imaginations full sway while listening to good music. It 
is, rather, the highest exercise of the musical faculty, and brings 
ample reward of profit and delight. 


_ 


SOME HINTS ON THE USE OF STOPS IN CABINET 
ORGANS. 


IFFERENT organ makers have different names for the same 

quality of tone, so that it is impossible to give directions for all 

“makes” by simply giving the names of stops. The terms 
“four feet,” “eight feet,” etc., would answer to describe them if 
those who use cabinet and parlor organs were familiar with this 
phras« ology, which generally they are not. We must take the 
different makes separately, and we begin by offering a few hints 
upon the use of stops in the Clough & Warren organ. 

The ordinary organ tone (eight feet) used for singing and “ plain 
tune playing,” and which should serve as a basis for all other com- 
binations, is produced by the diapason, melodia, and stops having 
similar quality of tone. If more brilliancy, as well as power, is de- 
sired, the viola and flute should be added. This combination, with 
the use of the swell, couplers, and sub bass, is, in the Clough & 
Warren organ, sufficiently powerful for all ordinary home, and even 
most church purposes. 

The following are some of the more simple combinations which 
may be used to advantage upon this instrument: 


_ 











Diapason and Melodia. 

Diapason and Viola Aetheria. 

Diapason and Vox Angelica. 

Diapason and Celeste. 

Viola and Flute. 

Viola Dolce and Flute. 

Gemshorn and Flute (the left hand playing an octaye lower 

than written.) 

The following bass and baritone stops are very effective in deep- 
ening the volume of tone, as well as for solo work: 

Cello and Contra Basse. 

Bourdon and Contra Basse. 

Cremona and Contra Basse. 

Solo effects. 

By drawing the gemshorn, and playing the left hand part an 
octave lower than written, any of the following stops can be made 
effective as ‘right hand” solo stops: melodia. flute, viola, aetheria, 
vox angelica, celeste, cello, cremona. The viola and viola dolce 
may also be used as accompaniments to solo stops. 

The sub bass, vox humana, and octave coupler can be used with 
any combination. 

An endless variety of “ effects” may be produced with the above 
stops by “ combining” or “doubling.” Good taste and practice will 
soon show which are the most desirable stops to use in this way. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN; HIS LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORKS. 











N the latter part of May, 1834, Chopin determined for the first 

time to leave his pupils and go with Ferdinand Hiller to Aix-la- 

Chapelle, to attend the great Nether-Rhenish musical festival 
which Mendelssohn directed. Chopin's acquaintance with the cele- 
brated composer of “ Paul” dated from the year 1832, in Paris, 
and, founded upon mutual esteem, became now more and more 
firmly developed. Mendelssohn was at that time director of the 
city orchestra in Diisseldorf, and was delighted to see in Aix-la- 
Chapelle, his old friends, Hiller and Chopin, whose compositions he 
highly esteemed. During the festival-days the former was as much 
as possible with the Parisians and on the 23d of May he wrote to his 
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mother in regard to them as follows: * “ They have developed their 
skill still more, and as a pianist Chopin is now one of the very first. 
He creates as many novelties on the piano as Paganini on his violin, 
and produces marvels which one would never have thought possible. 
Hiller also is an excellent player, powerful but capricious enough, 
Both are laboring somewhat under the Parisian distemper and sen- 
timentalism, and have often too much ignored measure and rest and 
what is strictly musical. I have gone perhaps a little too much to 
the other extreme, and thus we supplemented each other, and 
learned, I think, all three, one from the other. I seemed to myself 
somewhat like « school-master, while they must have felt like nurii- 
flores or incroyables. After the festival we traveled together ‘to 
Diisseldorf, and spent a very pleasant day amid music-making and 
discussions thereon. I then accompanied them yesterday to Cologne 
and this morning they took the upward bound steamer for Coblentz, 
I the downward one, and—the pretty episode was over.” 

The next year was to bring a great joy to Chopin. The Warsaw 
physicians had earnestly persuaded his father to go to Carlsbad for 
his health. When Frederic was assured that he should find his 
parents in Carlsbad, he left Paris at the end of July and a few days 
later embraced the beloved ones whom, for five years, he had pain- 
fully missed. The joy of this meeting can not be described, it can 
only be felt. Their dear little Frederic had in the meanwhile grown 
to be a man, he had become stronger and more serious, he had ac- 
quired a certain bearing which well became him, and he had won 
an honorable reputation in the artistic world; but in his love, at- 
tachment and gratitude toward his parents, he was still the same 
Fritz, who, as a child and later as a youth, had rejoiced the heart of 
father and mother. Very pleasantly sped the time for the Chopin 
family; but sooner than the parents and son could wish, the hour 
of parting came. It was a hard and bitter hour for Frederic as well 
as for the kind father and tender mother. Again and again the 
latter pressed her only son to her heart, and vainly sought to silence 
the voice in her soul which softly but ceaselessly said: “ You will 
never see your dear Frederic again in this world!” The kind par- 
ents, always solicitous for the welfare of their son, had indeed seen 
him for the last time. 

On his way back to Paris, Chopin stopped a few days in Liepzig. 
It was already known there that he expected to arrive within a 
short time, and there was of course much eagerness in musical 
circles to hear the playing of the author of such original and poet- 
ical compositions. ‘The interest with which Chopin was expected 
in musical Leipzig was increased by the contradictory criticisms 
which had been passed upon his works. Frederic Wieck, the father 
of the celebrated pianist, Clara, wrote a letter + to the music-teacher 
Nauenburg in Halle, from which one may see what interest the 
arrival of Chopin called forth among musicians. The letter reads 
as follows: 

“Most Honored Friend:—I received your letter of the nineteenth 
only yesterday evening. through the city post, and reply to it at once | 
As Banck returns to-morrow, we shall all be together again. With 
reference to music, the following: the first subscription concert 
under Mendelssohn's direction is to take place October 4; the 
second, October JI. Chopin is to arrive from Dresden to-morrow or 
day after, but he will probably give no concert here, for he is very 
lazy. He might perhaps remain here longer if he were not dissuaded 
by false friends, (especially a dog of a Pole) from becoming ac- 
quainted with Leipzig from its musical side; Mendelssohn, however, 
who is very intimate with Schumann and myself, will, on the con- 
trary, appear. Chopin does not believe, according to an expression 
which he uttered in Dresden to a colleague, that there is a lady in 
Germany who is able to play his compositions. We shall see what’ 
Clara can do.” 

The ill-humor of the estimable musician, who speaks so disparag- 
ingly of Chopin, and so rashly of his supposed false friend, does not 
appear to me to be well founded. If Chopin gave no public concert 
in Leipzig, it was because he was only passing through the city and 
did not, therefore, intend to give any; he had, moreover, a decided 
aversion to appearing in public. Chopin mingled cordially with the 
resident artists of Leipzig; he stand some of his compositions for 
them at Mendelssohn's house, he also heard Clara Wieck, and was 
delighted by her poetical playing and astonished that she, still so 
young, had attained such eminence. He prophesied a brilliant 
future for the young artiste. That Chopin really doubted if there 
were a lady in Germany who could play his compositions well, is 
possible; but it is improbable that he expressed this doubt; for he 
always conducted himself gallantly toward ladies, and was, as we 
know, a genuine admirer of Friéiulein Blahetka’s playing. In one 
of Mendelssohn's Jetters to his sister, Fanny Hensel, we find the 
following : 





* Mendelssohn's Letters, Vol. IL, page 296. 
+ This letter, without date, but probably about the latter part of September, 





1835, is found in the autograph collection of Hermann Schoetz, of Dresden. 


Lierzic, October 6, 1835. 


. . « Namely, the day on which I had accompanied the Hensels 

to Delitzsch’s, Chopin was there; he intended to remain only one 
day, and so we were together the whole of this day and played 
music. I can not deny, dear Fanny, that I have lately found out 
that in your judgment of him you did not do him sufficient justice. 
Perhaps, too, when you heard him he was not in the right mood for 
tw dee , which often happens to him, but his playing has again de- 
ighted me, and I am convinced that if you and father had heard 
some of his best pieces as he played them for me, you would say 
the same. There is some thing very peculiar, and at the same time 
so much that is masterly, iv his piano playing, that he may be called 
a finished performer; and as every kind of perfection is pleasing and 
agreeable to me, this day was a very delightful one, although so very 
different from former ones with you, Hensel’s. I was very gla to 
be once again with a real musician, not with such mediocre, half- 
classical performers, who would write in music, les honneurs de la vertu 
et les plaisirs du vice, but with one who has a thoroughly decided 
style. And even though it may be as far different as possible from 
my own, still I can get along with him splendidly, but save me from 
these half-and-half people. It was really odd Sunday evening, when 
I had to play my oratorio for him, while the curious people of 
Leipzig crowded stealthily in, in order to get a sight of Chopin ; 
between the first and second parts, he furiously dashed off for 
these astonished people, his new études and a new concerto, and I 
then continued in my “Pau/;” it was as if an Iroquois and Caffre 
had met and were conversing with each other. He has also an ex- 
quisite new nocturne, much of which I retain in my memory, to 
play for Paul's amusement. Thus merrily we spent the time to- 
gether, and he promised in all earnestness, to come again in the 
course of the winter, if I would compose a new symphony and 
bring it out in his honor; we both swore it before three witnesses, 
and now we will see, if each will keep his word.” 

This letter shows that Mendelssohn's antipathy to Chopin's com- 
positions was by no means so great, that he found many of them 
even highly interesting; consequently those authors are in error, 
as for itistance Ehlert,* who number Mendelssohn among Chopin's 
opponents. It is said that Mendelssohn did not allow his pupils to 
play Chopin’s compositions. So far as I know, the composer of 
“Paul” and “ Elijuh” had no time for lesson-giving; and if he did 
not recommend Chopin’s works to the pupils of the Leipzig Con- 
servatory, it is very easily understood. endelssohn, in his love of 
justice, considered it a duty to combat the aversion of his sister 
(who had been educated according to the classical method) to the 
playing and compositions of Chopin. 

Chopin's second and last sojourn in Germany occurred in the 

ear 1836. Under the pretext that he needed the waters of Marien- 
bad, he traveled thither, where the fate of his life was decided. 
Every flame, even the purest and brightest, must be finally ex- 
tinguished when it no longer receives fuel. Constantia Gladowska, 
to whom the youthful Frederic had once looked up as to a saint, 
had married in Warsaw. When Chopin received this news he was 
deeply grieved and at the same time embittered. But time, which 
hocks all wounds, exerted its influence on his suffering heart; in 
Paris Chopin met some young Poles of good family, the brothers 
Wodzynski, who had fomerly n under the care of Chopin’s par- 
ents at the pension. He became acquainted, through these, with 
their sister, Friulein Maria Wodzynska, a young lady who was as 
charming as she was lovely. He was involuntarily attracted toward 
her when he saw her for the first time, and gradually from the in- 
terest with which she inspired him, there ripened a deep, earnest 
love. He knew that in the middle of July he would find her with 
her mother at Marienbad, and he journeyed thither, his heart full 
of longing and blissful hope. Frederic soon discovered that Maria 
also was attached to him and having exchanged confessions, they 
were betrothed with the joyful sanction of her relatives. When 
they left Marienbad, the Wodzynski family decided to spend a few 
weeks with Chopin in Dresden. Frederic felt at that time at the 
very acme of happiness. His geniality was felt by every one; his 
friends remembered the harmless but often severely effective jests 
which he had perpetrated in his early youth during his visits in the 
country, and rejoiced that the renowned artist, the idol of Parisian 
drawing-rooms had retained his naturalness and charming modesty. 

They laughingly reminded him how he had often taken the dainty 
kid-gloves of his sisters when he was not able to buy new ones for 
the soirée-visits; how he had promised the children that he would 
send therefor gloves by the dozen from Paris, which he really did, 
so soon as he was firmly established there. He often mimicked at 
the piano the most celebrated masters of Europe, and imitated 
their habits even in the minutest shadings. He frequently played 
his Mazourkas, which are full of sweet sadness; he chew them 





* See ‘‘ Musical Letters to a lady friend,”’ 














how they ought to be played in quick rhythm, if they were to be 


employed as dance-music. When his family was the subject of 


conversation, he became serious, he was then no longer the artist 
following his moods, but only the son, tull of filial gratitude, and the 
fond brother. From the hour of his birth to the end of his life, he 
had received only proofs of the tender love of his family, so that his 
heart, full of gratitude and susceptible to tenderness was bound 
with a thousand irrefragable ties to parents and sisters. With such 
sensibilities this wide separation was naturally much more painful 
to him than to another who had a less passionate love for his family. 

At that time when he was flattering himself that he should soon 
become a happy husband, he had formed the plan of leaving his 
second home, the enticing Paris, with its charms, its dazzling solons 
in which hé had been honored with so many triumphs, and return 
to Poland. He wished to settle in the country, in the neighborhood 
of Warsaw—near to those whom he most loved—to make no more 
display of his musical genius before the world, to found public 
schools, and (without concerning himself about the public) to live 
in retirement with his beloved art. With these thoughts he took 
leave, as he believed only for a short time, of his betrothed and his 
friends, and set out upon his journey to Paris, by the way of Leipzig. 

Frederic had written to Robert Schumann, who had long desired 
to become personally acquainted with Chopin, and who now awaited 
him with eager expectancy. Chopin also was greatly rejoiced to be 
able at last to grasp the hand of so important a man as Schumann, 
and express his respect for him in person. Schumann wrote con- 
cerning this meeting to Capell-meister Henrich Dorn, as follows ; 

Leipezic, September 16. 1836.* 

My Very Dear Sir:—Day before yesterday, just as I received your 
letter and was about to answer it. who should drop in upon me but 
Chopin? That was great joy. We spent a beautiful day, which I 
still celebrated yesterday i have a new ballad by Chopin 
It appears to me to be his most genial but not most ingenious work ; 
I said to him, that among all this pleases me most. After a long, 
meditated pause, he said with great emphasis: “That pleases me; 
it is my favorite also.” He played fur me besides, a number of new 
Etudes, Nocturnes, Mazourkas, all incomprehensible. It is an in- 
spiring sight to see him at the piano. You would like him very 
much. But Clara is a more skillful player, even than he. Imagine 
perfection, a masterly skill, which appears to be totally unconscious 
of itself!” Happy at the cordial reception which was given him in 
the house of the great German artist, Chopin, having first laid a 
wreath on the monumentof Prince Joseph Poniatowski,t left Leipzig, 
absorded in deep thought. He believed that now his nomadic life 
was at an end, and that with the performance of new duties, he 
would at the same time begin a new existence. The remembrance 
of his beautiful betrothed lifted him upon the roseate wings of fancy 
into an ideal land, and conjured before his mind's eye, images of 
inexpressible happiness and blissful hopes. Alas, stern reality was 
soon to awaken him from these sweet dreams and strike into his 
heart a deep and painful wound. Soon after his return to Paris, 
Chopin received the news that his promised bride, Maria, preferred 
to marry a count instead of a talented artist. This event had very 
serious consequences for Chopin. With the design to suppress and 
and forget the ignominy inflicted upon him he threw himself—after 
he had seen that his beautiful hopes of an ideal marriage were 
destroyed—into the arms of a woman who exercised the most 
baneful influence upon bim. 


CO-EDUCATION AND VOCAL MUSIC. . 


BY PROF. GEORGE F. WRIGHT. 





he friends of co-education might say much more than they have 
yet done concerning the facilities which théir system affords 
for the promotion of vocal music; and, in the opinion of 
perhaps the majority, the system needs to have something more 
said in its favor to offset the many imaginary, as well as real objec- 
tions to it. What we have to say under this caption will, of course, 
have weight only with those who appreciate the importance of a 
general diffusion of musical knowledge; so a word upon that point 
is necessary at the outset. . 

The human voice is an exquisite instrument, to be had without 
money and without price. It is found ready-made in every com- 
munity. It is a powér of Nature, every-where awaiting only the aid 
of judicious direction, the stimulation of correct example, and the 
concurrence of favoring conditions to reveal its capacities. 

In many respects the inartistic features of American civilization 
can not be remedied. The storehouses of ancient art have already 





** A Biography,”’ by Joseph Wilhelm von Wasielewski, Dresden, 1869. 
+The monument of Prince Poniatowski, whe was drowned in the Elster, 
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enrichment. America must for the present content herself with 
second-hand copies of the masterpieces of classic art, and wait in 
patience the conditions in which it is possible to have great sculptors 
and painters of her own. The flavor of age which gives such 
attraction to the paluces and castles and cathedrals of the Old World 
can only come as time shall give it. But vocal music of a high 
order of merit is within the reach of every moderately well-settied 
community. It needs, however, for its proper cultivation the power 
ful aid which can only be rendered by the co-operation of educa- 
tional institutions of high grade. To learn the rudiments of music 
in the primary school goes but a little ways toward securing musical 
culture; for the children leave these schools before the male and 
the female voices are differentiated, and the broader effects of 
harmony are by consequence unattainable 

It would seem that the system of separate higher educational 
institutions was devised on purpose to prevent as much as possible 
any satisfactory general cultivation of the grander forms of choral 
music in this country. With the crowds of young men in Yale 
College and Harvard University the cultivation of any more serious 
music than that represented in college songs seems to be out of the 
question, and such music is as foreign as possible to that demanded in 
regularly organized communities. Fora similar reason, in the great 
institutions for young women, like Vassar and Smith and Wellesley, 
no typical chorus is possible, because of the lack of male-voices. 

On the other hand, if only the patronage of these two classes of 
schools were united in one place and under one management, no 
more inviting field could offer itself for the realization of the high- 
est order of choral music. There would be present both the ad- 
vantages of novelty and of experience, the first to furnish enthusiasm 
and the last steadiness in the chorus. A mixed chorus, composed 
of young people of the ordinary age at entering college, and in 
which the older ones have been four years under systematic train 
ing, is as near the desideratum as can be imagined, and that is just 
what it ie possibleeto have in the larger schools of high grade. where 
both sexes are about equally represented. The one who shall make 
the tour of such institutions in this country will see that this state 
of things is not only possible, but actual in a number of the West- 
ern colleges. In these institutions the “ conservatory of music” is 
a natural and almost necessary appendage and the hymns sung in 
such institutions at college prayers make that exercise a most in- 
spiring occasion. 

The economy of this arrangement is manifest, To the student 
music is a recreation, and where the conditions favor, as they do in 
a mixed college, he may secure a fair amount of training for his 
voice and a tolerable appreciation of the masterpieces of the great 
musical composers, without expense and without waste of time 
What the musical student ordinarily has to acquire by going to a 
city for that sole purpose it is practicable for the member of a mix 
ed college to obtain as an inexpensive and pleasant incident to his 
college course. 

The comparative safety of the arrangement is equally in its favor 
In order to obtain a higher musical education and secure equal ad- 
vantages for choral practice with those afforded in a large school of 
high grade, where co-education is in vogue, the young man or young 
woman must ordinarily face the temptations of city life, without 
the aid in resisting them of a high-toned moral sentiment among 
those with whom he is compelled to associate. The hazards beset- 
ting the religious faith, not to say the moral character of those who 
pursue their musical studies in the ordinary way, are too well known 
to need description. With the “ Christian College" we are familiar, 
but the “ Christian Schoo] of Music” is well-nigh an unknown genus 

If we mistake not, the church music of the next generation is to 
be profoundly affected and greatly elevating through the influence 
of the opportunities offered by the increasing prevalence of co-edu- 
cation in this country. The graduates of these institutions enter 
their various callings with a better appreciation of the higher class 
of choral music than was practical under the exelusive system. An 
increasing number of such graduates will help to set the musical 
standard of the country towns and will be able to render substan- 
tial aid in realizing it The subject is deserving of more considera- 
tion than educators and philanthropists have yet given it.—JN. Y. 
Independent. 


been plundered by England, France, and Germany. for their own 


in _ 
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Liszt's New Cantata.— The Christmas Tree” has just been pub 
lished in Berlin. The foreign papers speak well of the work, and 
notably of the marvelous manner in which the various themes 
have been “metamorphosed” and otherwise treated. His para 
phrase of the ‘“Adeste Fidelis” and of a Provencal Christmas song 
are said to be models of their sort. A cantique in the old religious 
style, a berceuse, a carillon, and a polonaise, are likewise selected as 
among the best of the 12 numbers. The music is said to be fa 





October 19, 1813, is placed in the present Gerhard Garden, formerly the 
Reichenbach Garden. 





lighter and brighter than Liszt’s later style usually is. 
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Ir seems from our late exchanges from 
England, that our musical brethren across the 
water have begun agitating the subject of 
special signatures for the minor keys. The 
Vistror had already spoken on the subject, 
and a note from Dr. Root in this number 
continues it. 





Tr is said that Chicago contemplates the 
organization of a permanent stock company 
for the performance of comic opera, with a 
view to furnishing such entertainments there 
as in London and Paris. It is to be hoped 
that the quality of opera furnished will be 
an improvement upon that indulged in by the 
latter city, at least. 





We have received from J. Spencer Curwen, 
London, through the kindness of Dr. Root, a 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Musieal Notes in Paris,” 
which treats of the Commercial Schools, the 
Normal School for Teachers, the Chevé Sys- 
tem, ete. We shall take an early opportunity 
of laying before our readers some of its very 
interesting obseryations. 





Some of our American conservatories of 
music are adding to their departments one for 
the traffic in sheet music, books, and musical 
instruments. We venture mildly to suggest 
that exclusive attention to the educational 
interests of the pupils will pay better, and be 
more in keeping with the dignity that should 
attach to institutions of learning, 


A RECENT writer suggests the propriety of 
restricting the use of the organ to church 
music and church services, on the ground 
that the instrument, originally designed for 
this purpose, has lost its dignity and impor- 
tance by the light character of the music 
played at “recitals” and organ concerts. 
Although such a restriction could never be 
enforced in this age of the warld, yet it is 





well that those who love the king of instru- 
ments should utter a decided protest against 
much of the music now played upon it, and 
the trifling manner in which it is handled by 
those performers who show more skill in 
producing startling “effects’’ than good taste 
and common sense can warrant. 





Musicat students should remember that at- 
tention to detail is the important thing in their 
earlier studies. Nothing that has to do with 
the education of the eye, ear, voice or hand 
should be slighted, however simple and unim- 
portant it may appear. It is the perfection in 
little things that makes the symmetrical whole. 
It has well been said that the world is made up 
of trifles. To treat things with contempt is no 
mark of a superior mind. There are no Jitile 
faults. A celebrated painter once said, “ at- 
tention to trifles makes perfection, and per- 
fection is no trifle.” 





A pistinevisuep philosopher who lived a 
hundred or more years ago, says in one of his 
books that the name of a thing signifies its 
quality. Men were once named by the name of 
that quality or characteristic peculiar to them- 
selves. A name, therefore, wasa description of 
the person named, especially in his relation to 
the world about him. When a person's name 
is spoken, his peculiar characteristics at once 
appear before the mind. Is not this also true 
of things? May we not apply the same reason- 
ing to tones and the names indicating their 
scale relationships, aud to the syllables do, re, 
mi, ete. It seems to us that more mental 
effort would be required no? to thus think of 
the relationship of tones when their syllable 
names are mentioned, than to do so, and yet 
some writers make a great ado about the brain 
tissue wasted in the effort to think of these 
things. 





»~eoe 


Melancholy Music-Makers. 


An attempt has recently been made to show 
that melancholy, or hypochondria, is not only 
a disease of our present civilization, but that it 
is also inseparably connected with talents of a 
high order, and with the mania for scribbling 
of any degree. 

It is true, as the poet Shelley says, that 
‘Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 

thoughts,”’ 
but we are inelined to combat the assertion 
that these songs are altogether the product of 
melancholy. 

The sweetest, tenderest expressions in the 
language are found in the poems of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, and other kindred minds. 
“Snow Bound,” for instance, is filled with 
gems of this kind; yet no one at all acquaint- 
ed with the Quaker Poet will for a moment 
credit the assertion that even his most pa- 
thetic lines were the outeome of low spirits, 
hypochondria, or any other diseased state of 
the mind. The same may be said of Longfel- 
low, Bryant, and with a few exceptions, of the 
Poet Laureate of England. 

We are more ready to allow the claim in re- 





lation to our ballad makers (not that they are 
geniuses, but that they are blue). Some of 
them, evidently, have the bluest kind of blues. 
They are continually singing of what might 
have been. They delight in their misery. A 
great disappointment is a regular bonanza to 
them. Lost loves, lost hopes, lost every things, 
faithless fair ones, recreant lovers, unrelenting 
fate, unrequited affection, and so on to the end 
of the chapter, constitute the stock in trade of 
many of our minstrels. 

Well, doubtless, all these songs have their 
uses, if we could but discover them. We do 
not approve of them, however, and wish in this 
article to point to and encourage a different 
and better state of things. 

The song writer should not be morbid. His 
influence is too great. It is right that he 
should, if he chooses, sing of the darker 
phases of human experience, but not with the 
voice of despair, and only long enough to 
make us enjoy with more zest the brighter and 
better things he should have to tell about. 

A large proportion of our popular songs are 
prompted by the death of little children, or 
other near and dear ones, who have “ gone out 
of our ways.” It is right that we should re- 
member them in song. They are only truly 
honored in this way, however, when Hope in- 
spires the pen. Brooding melancholy, which 
is of near kin to settled despair, should have 
no part in the songs we sing of the dead. 
“Auf Wiedersehn” should be the burden of 
our music. There should be no hopeless wail- 
ing for 

“The dear ones angel crowned.” 

The tenderest emotions find fitting expres- 
sion in song; but only that song is worth the 
singing which leaves us happier and better 


than before. 
090 o—_—__—— 


“Educate Them Up.” 


Any educational system will be a failnre if 
it assumes too high a degree of intelligence 
among those whom it is designed to benefit. 
The above truism is ore worthy to be remem- 
bered. 

A great amount of “ bosh”’ has been spoken 
and written about the music of the Sunday- 
school, and much fault has been found with its 
simplicity and want of harmonic variety. 
Now, we are not going to make a plea for 
“trash” of any sort, or effeminacy either in 
sentiment or song, but we do think that the 
critics make several very serious mistakes in 
denouncing, without discrimination,all Sunday- 
school musie below a certain grade of harmonic 
treatment, and to some of these mistakes we 
wish to call attention at this time. 

The music of the Sunday-school and Gospel 
meeting, bas been an acknowledged power for 
good, seeond to no other appliance or exercise 
connected with religious work. 

Much of this music, though melodious, has 
been crudely arranged, and the words to which it 
has been set have been as mueh worse than 
the music as it was possible for them to be. 

Ungrammatically expressed ideas in music 
or poetry is unnecessary and inexcusable. 
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These imperfections, however, are not con- 
fined to the simple Sunday-school music, but 
are quite as frequently met with in more pre- 
tentious compositions. That there has been 
too many dabblers in Sunday-school music- 
book making, no one will pretend to deny. 
Many books attest the fact that their writers 
have had only the most superficial acquaintance 
with the science of music, especially with the 
department of harmony. It is not to be won- 
dered at that a reaction has taken place. It 
is indeed a “consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” But the extreme of the reaction is 
quite as injurious as the former condition of 
things. 

The advocates of the higher grade (so called) 
of music overlook two important facts and 
make several very serious mistakes. In th< 
first place, it does not follow that because a 
song may have but the simplest harmonies, 
that it is inferior in grade or real merit to one 
that is full of intricate modulations and pro- 
gressions. 

A piece-of music is not “trashy’’ because it 
is simple. Neither does a composition take 
rank above it because surcharged with all sorts 
of harmonic progressions, often designed to 
show the skill of the arranger in getting in so 
many varieties of chords in a given space, 
more than his good sense and knowledge of the 
fitness of things. 

Because a song depends more upon a beauti- 
ful melody than harmonic variety for its suc- 
cess, is no sufficient reason why it should be 
denied and put under the ban of excommuni- 
cation. A simple song, with a beautiful and 
well defined melody, properly arranged, ac- 
cording to the rules of harmony and good taste, 
even if only the tonic and dominant chords 
are used, allied to a hymn, whose sentiments 
are fittingly expressed in plain and simple 
language, is the peer, for its purpose, of the 
most elaborately constructed composition of 
the unmelodious masses of chords, which the 
reactionists have, of late, been trying to foist 
upon the Sunday-schools of England and 
America. 

Another mistake which is being made by 
those who cry ‘educate them up to it,” is ap- 
parent to all who have given any serious 
thought to the real needs of the Sunday-school. 
These schools are composed mostly of childreri 
below the age of fourteen. True, we have 
classes for young men and young women, and 
bible classes for older persons, but still the 
bulk of the school is made up of very young 
children. These have had no musical educa- 
tion. The little folks begin at the beginning, 
and should be supplied with the kind of music 
best suited to their needs. The kind of music 
used in a school should be decided by the needs 
of the majority. It is just as useless to try to 
force unattractive music, however elaborate 
and grammatically correct it may be, upon 
those who constitute the majority of our Sun- 
day-schools, as it would be to hope to instruct 
and interest by talking to them in a foreign 
language. 

Common sense, as well as the rules of health, 
requires us to supply our little folks with plain 





and simple food. “ Milk for babes, strong 
meat for men.” For children, the plainer and 
more elementary the food the better, so that it 
is properly prepared for them. In another 
way, St. Paul recognizes this fact when he says, 
“when I was a child, I spake as a child.” 

It is only those who have passed through 
the lower grades (if that term is the right one) 
who can be “educated tp.” Education is pro- 
gressive. The needs of beginners, however, 
are always the same. St. Paul always spoke 
as a child while he was a child. It was only 
as he progressed to manhood that he put away 
childish things. 

Both critic and book-maker commit a grave 


mistake in overlooking the above facts. Our! 


Sunday-school music books of late days which 
are based on the above erroneous notions are 
not successes. They do not. sell. (Though 
this point may interest publishers and authors, 
we care nothing for it.) But why do they not 
sell? The field is as large, even larger than 
ever. The reason is plain. They are not 
adapted to the great majority of Sunday-school 
pupils. The children will not sing what they 
do not like. They may be educated to like 
other music as they grow older, but for their 
present sfatus the simple songs are best. The 
books that do sell are by authors who recognize 
this need. It is to be regretted that men of 
refined taste and unquestioned musical and 
poetic ability do not honor themselves and 
enlarge their sphere of usefulness by occupy- 
ing this large and increasing field of Sunday- 
school work more than they do, instead 
of leaving it to many, who successful though 
they seem to be, are really incompetent and 
unworthy. 

We believe in the best things for every body. 
What is best, however, for the “ grown ups,” is 
not always best for children. Give the young 
folks the best that can be provided for them in 
their grade. There is a great difference be- 
tween milk, and milk and water. Childlike- 
ness does not mean childishness. We are 
making no plea for weak and unhealthy mu- 
sical diet. Our children have had far too much 
of that. But if those who make our Sunday- 
school singing books will set about to purify 
the children’s music in the grade in which the 
children Jive, instead of trying to force upon 
them music that is oftentimes too much for 
older heads to sing with satisfaction, they will 
become much more useful than they now are, 
and what is of less importance, but not at all 
undesirable, more pecuniarily successful. 





eee - 
City Notes. 


Horace J. Wetherell has been spending his 
vacation in the East. 

Prof. Adolp Carpe has removed to 331 Race 
street, where he is now ready to receive appli- 
cations for lessons for the coming year. 

The Tenth Exhibition of the Cincinnati In- 
dustrial Exposition opens September 6th, to 
continue until October 7th. In addition to 
other new features, there will be a street pag- 
eant of unusual magnitude and attraction. 
The Post Office Department, which will be a 
very useful feature of the Exposition, is de- 
scribed at length in this Visrror. 








Prof. Jacobsohn, who lately resigned his 

— in the faculty of the College of Music, 
as opened a violin school of his own, for 

which he already has received a large number 
of pupils. 

Miss Dora Nelson, President of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music, has issued a neat circu- 
lar giving full particulars concerning the cur- 
riculum of the School, terms for tuition, board, 
etc., and names of the faculty. 

Theodore Thomas and his orchestra began 
a two weeks’ engagement at the Highland 
House, Monday, August 14. The programs 
were especially attractive. That they were 
well played goes without saying. 

Miss Emma Heckle, the favorite soprano, 
now of Chicago, has been spending her vaca- 
tion in this city with her mother. She is win- 
ning golden opinions wherever she appears in 
public. Her last success was at the Bay City 
(Mich.) Saengerfest. 

It is stated that Prof. Frank Wilson, organ- 
ist of the Cathedral, has engaged to teach in 
the Lexington (Ky.) School of Music, as have 
also T. J. Sullivan, the basso, and Prof. Her- 
man Auer. The school is under the direction 
of Mr. Charles Schultze. 

Miss Emma Cranch, whose beautiful con- 
tralto voice we place next to Cary’s, continues 
her connection with the Cincinnati Music 
School. Profs. Mees, Schneider and Foley, 
have returned from their vacation, and the 
School is now in full running order for the 
coming year. 

Prof. Junkerman, and two of his principal 
assistants, Messrs. Brusselbach and Zeinz, 
have remained in the city all summer, ar- 
ranging and revising the musical text-books, 
making new ones, reading proof, ete. The 
work is done by order of the Board of Educa- 
tion. We have had special advantages for ex- 
amining the work, and take great pleasure in 
saying that the children of the public schools 
of Cincinnati will have this year a set of mu- 
sical text-books second to none in America. 

John 8. Van Cleve, the musical editor of 
the Cincinnati Commercial, thus refers to Mr. 
De Reefs Te Deum in D, just published: 
“Mr. De Reef has composed a Te Deum of 
a high order of merit, with fresh, melodious 
phrases, correct and intricate harmonies, and 
a most tasteful adaptation of tempo and 
rhythm to the text. The music he has com- 
posed has the genuine ecclesiastical style, 
without dryness, and there is none of that 
mawkish sentimentality so often heard in the 
current church music. It should be under- 
taken by our best church choirs.” 

ee 


Personal Notes. 


Messrs. Lee and Drach, of the Root & Sons 
Music Co., Chicago, have been visiting in 
Cincinnati. 

Dr. H. R. Palmer conducted the music at 
Asbury Park this year. That means that it 
was well done. 

Professor Karl Merz, editor of Brainard's 
Musical World, has resigned his position 
at Oxtord, and accepted a call to a Professor- 
ship in Wooster University. 

Messrs. Otto Singer, Mees, Baetens, and 
Brusselbach, and others well known and 
thorough musicians have contributed fine 
specimens of solfeggio and choral work to the 
new edition of musical text-books used in our 
city schools. 

Professor W. F. Sherwin made a great hit 
with the cantata, “ David the Shepherd Boy,” 
at Monona Lake Assembly, near Madison, 
Wis. It will also be produced at Chautauqua 
under his direction, which is as good as say- 
ing that it will be as well done as it possibly 
ean be. 
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Miss M. E. Servoss, of Chicago, is a hymn 
and song writer of no mean attainments, 
her poems having been used by the best com- 
posers. She would doubtless glad to cor- 
respond with song writers wanting any thing 
in her line. 

Mr. Alex. Haig has made a fine arrange- 
ment for piano, of the favorite “ Persian 
Patrol.” The Gazette of this city, thus speaks 
of it and another late and successful composi- 
tion: 

“John Church & Co. have published a tran- 
scription for piano, of the ‘ Persian Patrol,’ as 
played by the Cincinnati Orchestra. The 
work has been conscientiously done by Mr. 
Alexander Haig. They have also issued for 
the piano a barearole by James R. Murray, en- 
titled ‘Merry Voices on the Lake.’ The mu- 
sic of the latter is appropriately suggestive of 
the subject.” 

—_—_—_—__—_2 090 


The Th € ts. 








The very enjoyable two weeks’ series of 
“Thomas Concerts” are over. The programs 
were of the well-known excellence pertaining 
to all that Mr. Thomas has a handin. Many 
new pieces were given, besides the old favor- 
ites. We are glad to note the favor with which 
the music of Leo Delibes and Massenet was 
received. Personally, we have a special liking 
for the music of these composers, and shall be 
glad to hear more of their work. The con- 
certs were well attended, but not as fully as 
the merits of the music and performance de- 
served. Many of the patrons of this class of 
musical entertainment are absent from the 
city. A later date in the season would have 
resulted in larger audiences, no doubt; and 
yet, we are inclined to think that the price of 
admission was placed too high to warrant a 
full attendanee at each concert of the two 
weeks’ entertainment. If the price of admis- 
sion, ineluding reserved seats, had been placed 
at 50, or even 35 cents, the concerts would 
have been a far greater success in every way. 

Mr. Harff, doubtless, cares very little about 
“educating the people up” to the standard 
aimed at by Mr. Thomas. He has other 
things in view of more personal interest, 
which is all right; yet he could have done the 
city no greater favor than by putting the price 
of admission to these concerts at a sum with- 
in the reach of the majority of music lovers. 
He would not have been a loser financially. 
In fact, his Belvidere and Esplanade would 
have been crowded each evening. 

To say that the concerts are worth the price 
charged, does not help matters any. If the 
people can not pay the price, that settles it as far 
as they are concerned. The people will go where 
they can afford to go, or stay at home. How 
much better in any entertainment or public 
gathering to have full houses. The enthusi- 
asm of numbers is a factor not to be despised. 
This ean be brought about not only without 
financial loss, but decided pecuniary gain. Is 
it not worth the trial ? 

Se 


The Question Box. 








DesatE—“ I am disposed to question a state- 
ment made to me the other day, to the effect 
that the ‘patent notes’ Tonie Sol-Fa sys- 
tem of notation is rapidly superseding and 
supplanting the ‘round notes.’ I am told that 
in a few years the round notes (now univer- 
sally used) will be discarded altogether in favor 
of the above system. What do you say, Mr. 
Visitor?” 

Ans.—Tell your friend that be lies—under a 
very great mistake. No system yet invented 
is in the least likely to interfere with the pre- 
vailing one. There have been numberless 
attempts made to do away with the round 
note staff notation. More beeause of the rest- 
lessness of the inventive faculty than because 


of any real need, but not one has been pro- 
duced that has been any improvement upon 
it. The Tonic Sol-Fa and the patent notes 
are not new inventions. We have a book in 
our possession, printed nearly a hundred years 
ago, in which both systems were illustrated 
and advocated. Do not be alarmed. Try to 
improve your manner and method of present- 
ing the science, and have no fear of being 
obliged to give up the present and universal 
“round note staff notation.” 

Time.—The metronome is a useful little in- 
strument for showing the exact time in which 
a piece of music is to be played. It is not well 
to use it for “ keeping time” while playing. 

Poetry.—The Antispastus in poetry is a 
foot having two long syllables between two 
short ones. 

Madrigal.—The old English madrigal “Flora 
gave me fairest flowers,” was written by 
Witsye who flourished about 1600, about 
which time this form of part song was iutro- 
duced into England. 

Young Studént.—Schumann was born in 


originality of hisgenius. He began to compose 
at the age of twelve. We do not advise you to 
imitate him in this respect. Study hard and 
keep out of print for a long while yet. 


of Wabash Ave. and Adams St. Beyond doubt, 
he is the very best man for you. ‘rite him. 
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Dr. Root’s Answer. 








SIGNATURE FOR MINOR KEYS. 


Since every diatonic tone of a key must be 
shown in the signatyre place, we used to say 
that a minor key could not be represented 
there, because in its melodic form the minor 
scale had different pitches in ascending from 
what it had in descending. For example, the 
jascending scale in A minor (melodie form) 
has F sharp and G sharp, and in descending 
FandG. These tones could not at once be 
represented in the signature place. But now 
that it is said that the only true minor is the 
harmonic form in which ascending and de- 
scending the tones are the same, the difficulty 
above mentioned does not exist, and we fall 


fusion of having one sharp—sometimes the 
signature of the key of G major, and some- 
times of A minor. At least that is all the rea- 
son the writer at present thinks of for not rep- 
presenting minor keys in the signature place. 
G. F. R. 


sharp on the staff would not avoid confusion. 
Although one sharp would be used as the sig- 
nature for G major and also for A minor, yet 
for the first key the sharp is placed upon the 
fifth line, and for the second upon the second 
line. Would not the difference in position be 
sufficient distinction ?—Ep. Vistror. 
—— —-- w~e@eoe 


Five Cent Masie. 


Within the few past months the country has 


formerly there were only a few places selling 
musie, there may now be found a score or more. 
Nearly every stationer and dry goods dealer, 
has suddenly blossomed out as a musie dealer, 
and placards can be seen every-where, “ The 
Latest Popular Music, only 5 cents a copy.” 
What is the music and who buys it? The 
greater part of the musie¢ issued is non-copy- 
right music, and most of this is very old. "Tis 
true a few new pieces have come out in this 
form which were copyrighted, but what are 
they? They are written by some person 
| whose writings are unknown to the musical 
| public, and but for the faet that they were 
offered at 5 cents would not find purchasers 





Saxony, in 1810. He was celebrated for the | 


‘onvention.— Dr. Geo. F. Root’s address is | 
Chicago, care of Root & Sons’ Music Co., corner | 


back upon the simple inconvenience and con- | 


We would like to ask if the position of the | 


become flooded with five cent music, and where | 


anywhere, and even at this price do not become 
popular. Well-known writers have been ap- 
ae weg but refuse to write for these pub- 
ishers, and what is the reason? They do not 
care to be associated with this cheaper music, 
and know if their compositions are good, and 
the people like them, they will find ready sales 
at a fair price. 

Now comes the question who buys this 
music ? - Musical people will not buy it; and 
why? Jn the first place the style in which the 
| music is issued is far inferior to the regular 
music. The paper is not as good; the type is 
poor, or set so closely it is read with difficulty, 
and then it is very liable to be incorrect. 
These reasons together with the fact that the 
music is old, or comparatively worthless, are 
sufficient to keep any musician from purchas- 
ing, or even wanting such music. 

Who are the buyers? The sales of this 
musie are confined almost wholly to those peo- 
ple who would not buy music at any other 
price, no matter how good it might be. The 
very manner in which — of the pieces are 
issued is calculated to mislead the purchaser 
by having titles as nearly like those of popular 
pieces as possible, and people posted in music 
will not be thus misled. Now what does the trade 
amount to? The class of people buying the 
music being such as it is, they have no occasion 
to use very much of it, and of course will not 
buy it, so the dealer does not gain much from 
| any one customer in the way of trade, and the 
| vers low price can not make it very remun- 
| erative. 

If the composers and dealers will be firm in 
| their refusal to have any thing to do with this 
class of music, it will do more to check this 
matter than any thing else, as the public will 
soon tire of this sickly music, and demand 
better. Let the dry goods stores sell it, and be 
responsible for its cireulation, but let it not be 
said that the regular music dealers are instru- 
mental in spreading such stuff. — Musical 
Bulletin. 

—_— -——_—_ > eGoe 
Twe Live Men. 


Prof. C. C. Case writes he had over 100 in 
his choir at Island Park Assembly; some over 
100 at Lakeside, O., and nearly 300 at Chau- 
tauqua, where he bronght out a part of the 
“Messiah.” Mr. Case is making a great many 
engagements for four day musical conventions 
for fall and winter. 


Mr. H. H. MeGranahan has engaged to con- 
duct a chorus choir in the Baptist church of 
Meadville, Pa., which place will hereafter be 
his address. He will also continue his work 
in musical institutes, his next engagement be- 
ing at Spartansburgh, Pa., August 28th to 
September 8th. 

—______ + 000e -___— 


A Nevel and Usefal Feature of the 
Coming Exposition. 








A POSTOFFICE TO BE LOCATED IN THE BUILDING. 


Amonc the many novelties for sight-seers at 
our next Exposition will be a postoffice in full 
operation. Colonel Whitfield, Cincinnati’s live 
Postmaster, has arranged with the Postoffice 
Department, at Washington, to loeate a branch 
postoffice in the building during the Exposi- 
tion, and to make an exhibit of the manner of 
handling mail matter. A display will also be 
made of the yaraphernalia of the whole postal 
system, as far as practicable. 

It is proposed to deliver mail matter ad- 
dressed to exhibitors and visitors at the build- 
ing as promptly as at the main office. 

Matter for delivery in the building and else- 
where in the city, or for out-going mails, will 
be received for mailing and disposed of with- 
|out detention. Samples of the many ap- 

pliances used in the service, from as far back 
as they can be had to the present time, will be 
exhibited, and will include in miniature the 
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post-boy, stage coach, steamboat, and the 
modern tal car, representing the several 
modes of carrying the mails. With the postal 
car will be shown the method of “catching” 
the mails at way-stations while the car is in 
motion. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Yale Manufacturing Company, of Stamford, 
Conn., to exhibit at the branch office, a com- 
plete postoffice outfit. 

The postoffice is an entirely new feature of 
the Exposition, and is something that has not 
been attempted outside of the Centennial. 
Besides being a convenience, it will be novel 
and instructive to all. 





oo -——___ — 
Gleanings. 


Mr. William Horace Lingard announces 
that the comic opera, “ Wreck of the Pinafore,” 
libretto by Lingard, music by Luscombe 
Searlle, will be brought out in America on or 
before next Christmas. 

The committee intrusted with the duty of 
securing subscriptions for the Berlioz memorial, 
headed by Colonne, conductor of the Chatelet 
concerts in Paris, has received f.300 from 
Liszt and f.500 from Von Bulow. 


Johann Strauss’ personal profits on “The 
Merry War’ have already reached the enor- 
mous sum of $250,000. He receives 10 per 
cent of the gross receipts at all representations 
of the opera in Europe, and 5 per cent of 
those in this country. 

A committee of citizens, with the Duke of 
Albany as its chairman, has charge of the mu- 
sic in the London public squares this season, 
and the crowds that attend the concerts given, 
though they take place in the evening, are 
spoken of as being quiet and orderly. 


Mme. Marie Roze will not confine herself to 
the Carl Rosa opera company during the whole 
of the coming season, appearing only upon 
specified dates as a member of the company. 
Her parts are Fidelio, Mignon, Carmen, Lucre- 
ss Borgia, and probably Margaret in “ Mefis- 
tofele.” 


At a recent amateur concert, given by the 
Viscountess Folkestone at Stafford house, in 
aid of the Royal College of Music (England), 
the musical novelties of the entertainment were 
contributed by a string band, whose members, 
20 or more, were all ladies well known in 
society circles, 

Verdi has resolved to change the title of his 
new opera “Iago” to “Otello,” in which con- 
nection the great maestro remarked: “ Per- 
haps I shall be blamed for selecting a plot that 
has been set to music and rendered celebrated 
by Rossini, but I feel I ought to entitle my 
work “ Otello.” 

The authorities of the Royal Academy of 
Music, England, are about to organize a series 
of succursals throughout the country, officered 
by local professors, and wherein students may 
be trained previously to be passed on to the 
London center. This is the plan adopted by 
the Paris Conservatoire. 

The controlling interest in the Boston Music 
Hall corporation does not favor the large ex- 
penditure demanded to put the “ big organ” in 
perfect repair, and the practical result of the op- 
position to its removal promises to be its reten- 
tion merely as an architectural ornament of 
the hall, its present condition not being a 
satisfactory one for its use. 


When Gilbert and Sullivan had finished 
“ The Pirates of Penzance” D'Oyly Carte of- 
fered them £10,000 for the right of perform- 
ance in England. ‘They declined the offer, 
preferring to take a royalty. How well they 
estimated the value of the piece to themselves 
appears in the fact that the royalty paid them 
has already reached the sum of £12,000. 





The London Figaro is authority for the state- 
ment that Mme. Minnie Hauk contemplates ac- 
cepting an offer made by a syndicate of Ameri- 
can capitalists, to be the leading artist of an 
opera season in this country next winter, 
which is to include “Carmen,” “ Meister- 
singer,” “Le Roi I'a Dit,” “ Merry Wives,” 
“Taming of the Shrew,” and other operas. 

The latest gossip in regard to Mile. Marie 
Van Zandt is that she is now at Cauterets, 
France, the waters of that mountain resort 
being considered as peculiarly beneficial to 
the throat. Before she left Paris she was to 
be present at the reading of the new opera of 
“Lackme,” by Leo Delibes, to the company 
and manager of the Opera Comique. She is 
to create the title role, and it is said she is de- 
lighted both with the music and the libretto. 


A singular story comes from Paris, to the 
effect that the revival of “Carmen” at the 
Opera Comique, Paris, has been delayed be- 
cause Mr. Lherie, the well-knowm tenor, has 
suddenly discovered that his voice has changed 
toa baritone. The result is that he has can- 
celed his engagement at that theater, with the 
express understanding, however, that he is to 
return there should his voice recover its for- 
mer pitch. It is also stated that he has been 
engaged as a baritone by Mr. Mapleson, to ac- 
company Patti on her American tour. 

Miss Johanna Wacktmann, in Gifborn, has 
made a discovery which really renders her 
name worthy of transmission to posterity, in 
that by inserting a thin piece of cloth, or other 
material, between the hammers and strings of 
a piano, she produces an instrument which, as 
it gives forth an audible tone, is more profit- 
able for practising on than the ordinary dumb 
piano, and yet does not drive the other inhabit- 
ants of the same or adjacent houses to dis- 
traction, even if scales or other equally neces- 
sary but unmelodious exercises be practised 
for fourteen hours daily. 

eee 


Foreign Notes. 





The celebrated critic, Hanslick, has been 
decorated with the Order of Leopold. 

A Russian version of Suppe's “ Boccacio”’ 
has been produced at St. Petersburg. 

It is said that men’s voices in China are most- 
ly tenors, that can take “G or A” easily. The 
women do not sing. 

Pradeau, pianist and son of the comic actor, 
succeeds Nicholas Rubinstein, as Director of 
the Moscow Conservatory. 

Massenet, whose compositions were so 
thoroughly enjoyed by the audiences at the 
Thomas’ concerts this summer, is to write the 
music of an opera, the libretto of which is to 
be based upon the elder Dumas’ “ Don Juan 
de Marana. 

The Meyerbeer prize of $1,125 for this year 
has been awarded to Englebert Humperdink, 
of Bayreuth, for an ‘“ Overture to the Frogs of 
Aristophanes” (Procession of Dionysius), a 
dramatic cantata called “The Fisher Girl,” 
and a vocal fugue, with three themes for eight 
parts and a double chorus. 

During the last season of Italian opera in 
London, thirty-nine performances were given 
by Manager Mapleson’s company and fourteen 
operas mounted; while Manager Gye has given 
sixty-four performances, and mounted twenty- 
five operas. Manager Mapleson closed his 
twentieth season of management. 

The director of the orchestra in the Joseph 
Theatre, at Vienna, has substituted lady vio- 
linists for the men formerly engaged. The 
violinists are selected from among the success- 
ful pupils of the Vienna “Conservatoire de 
Musique,” and are all dtessed in black. Their 
first performances are said to have been a 
success. 





In a legal suit at Vienna, recently, the judge 
allowed an objection that there was no proof 
that Sig. Verdi was the composer of “ I] Tro- 
vatore,”’ and an affidavit setting forth the fact 
was demanded and read in court. 

Herr Voigt, of Leipsic, who died recently, 
was a devoted patron of music, and for Beet- 
hoven had a love that knew few limitations. 
It appears now that he left in his will the sum 
of 6,000 marks, the interest of which should be 
used every. year to pay for the production, 
with the greatest possible care, of the famous 
Ninth Symphony. 

Mr. Eugene D’ Albert is a boy who is already 
called by the London Times, “a musical ge- 
nius of the first order.” He is now seventeen, 
and has just played in London a piano-forte 
concerto which he composed a year ago, and 
which, says the Times, ‘is, perhaps, unique in 
the history of music as an instance of preco- 
cious gift. To «peak of this work as a juve- 
nile production would be mere affectation. It 
shows a depth of thought, an intensity of pas- 
sionate utterance, a perfect mastery of the or- 
chestra, which are rarely found among com- 
posers of mature years.” Mr. D’Albert is the 
son of the popular composer of dauce musie, 
and received his artistic education at the South 
Kensington Training School. 

—~—— — _ + e@ee — 


Parsifal. 





A correspondent of the New York World 
writes: “I attended the grand final rehearsal 
to-day by special favor. Only Liszt, Von Wol- 
zogen and Schott, who contracted for this 
privilege when he bought the score of ‘ Parsi- 
fal, and a few friends of the singers, among 
whom I was fortunate enough to be numbered, 
were admitted. It was a most interesting per- 
formance. Wagner, of course, seemed to be 
every-where at orce—now behind the scenes, 
now shaking Frau Materna’s hand, now chat- 
ting with Liszt. Before the performance be- 
gan he had a word for every one. He sanga 
few bars for one of the singers. Liszt, who 
stood by listening, smiled. ‘Ah,’ said Wag- 
ner, catching the expression of good-humored 
criticism, ‘you must excuse me for singing so 
badly; I did not practice my solfeggios this 
morning; and with that he laughed heartily.” 

——__—_—__<§ 69oo———— 
Anecdote of Weber. 


It was in London, and in 1811. Weber was 
in a boat on the river with some ladies, and 
began to perform on the flute, which he played 
to perfection. But seeing that his boat was 
followed closely by another in which were 
several officers, he put his flute in his pocket. 

“Why do you stop playing?” said one of 
the officers to Weber. 

“ For the same reason that I began,” replied 
the composer. 

“And that is?” 

“ Because it pleases me.” 

“ Well, then,” said the officer, “take up your 
flute again, or it will please me to throw you 
into the water.” 

The composer, seeing that the dialogue was 
unpleasant to the ladies he was with, gave way 
and began to play again. When leaving his 
boat, however, he accosted the bold son of 
Mars, and said: 

“Sir, the fear of annoying the people who 
were with me made me brook your insolence ; 
but to-morrow I will have entire satisfaction. 
We can meet in Hyde Park at ten o'clock. 
If you have no objections, we will fight with 
swords; we need no seconds, the quarrel is 
only between you and me, and it is quite use- 
less to bring in strangers.” 

The officer accepted the challenge. He was 
at the rendezvous at the appointed hour and 
met Weber as agreed on. He drew his sword 
and put himeelf on guard, when Weber put a 
pistol to his throat. 
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“Do you wish to murder me?” said the 
officer. 

“No,” said Weber, “ but be kind enough to 
put up that sword and to dance a minuet, or 
you are a dead man. 

The officer made some objection, but the 
authoritative and determined tone of Weber 
seemed to influence him, and notwithstanding | 
the arrival of some people on the scene of 
action, he went through what he was asked or 
rather told to do. 

“Sir,” said the musician, “you compelled 
me, yesterday, to play against my wish; I have 
compelled you now to dance against yours. 
Our bond is over. However, if you should be 
dissatisfied still, | am quite ready to give you 
any satisfaction you may wish for.” 

—_——_—_—.9 690 e—————————— 
The Vocalion. 


Mr. Baillie Hamilton, late of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, England, who has for many 
years been working to produce a new musical 
instrument of the organ species, has recently 
completed the construction of a novel instru- 
ment which he has named “The Vocalion.” 
It is not furnished with pipes like an organ, 
but is ingeniously arranged on an entirely 
new plan. It is, however, played with a key- 
board, has stops to produce different qualities 
of tone, and is blown with bellows. The 
vocalion is said to be the most perfect simula- 
tion of the human voice that has yet been 
produced by mechanism. The sound is pro- 
duced after the manner of the human voice 
by a series of metal vocal chords, each vibrat- 
ing in a short tube, corresponding in ratio to 
the size of the human larynx when producing 
the like tone. 
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A Teacher's Opinion. 





The following, which we print for the benefit 
of teachers and others, is from a letter by one 
of the most popular western teachers, himself 
an author and composer of no mean pre- 
tensions: 

‘To-day I received a copy of the ‘Realm of 
Song.’ I have examined it carefully, and must 
say that Dr. Root has given the singing-class 
teacher the best book of all his works. Pro- 
gressive, comprehensive, and excellent in all 
its details. Most respectfully, 

“ Sreruine, Iu. S. M. Mountz.” 


>07R: MUSICAL: HOPPER.4<. 


Theodore Thomas goes to Germany at the 
close of the present season. 








The original score of Mendelssohn's “ St. 
Paul” was sold at Leipsic recently for £204. 


The jubilee of Prof. Haupt, the celebrated 
teacher and organist of Berlin, was held Aug. 
25th. 


Planquette has taken for his new comic 
opera, the old story of “ Rip Van Winkle,” 
which he follows substantially. 


The Illustragione Popolare publish a minu- 
etto said to have been composed by Mozart 
when only four years old, and written out by 
his father. 


Is there a word in the English language that 
contains all the vowels in alphabetic order? 
If you write and examine facetiously, you will 
find there is. 


Mrs. Mary Beebe Haskell has accepted an 
engagement as a member of the choir of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Columbus, O., 
her former home. 


Ministers should be careful when they request 





the choir to omit a stanza of a hymn, to see | 
how the detached parts will fit together, as the ! 
effect is sometimes singular. 


Retired merchant, confidentially—‘ When I 
gave up business | settled down and found I 
had a comfortable fortune. If I had settled 
up I should not have had a cent.” 


We don’t know, Aurelia, to what age the 
alligator attains, but we do know that he gen- 
erally lives at least one meal longer than the 
man who tries to raise him by hand. 


We regret to announce that there has been 
a “strike” in the Henschel Orchestra. The 
bass drummer struck; but, as that was what 
he was engaged for, there was no harm done. 


Neumann, Angelo, proposes to present the 
“Ring of the Nibelungen,” both in London 
and the provinces during next season, and it 
is reported that he will also produce the work 
in America. 

Mr. G. W. Chadwick, the young and talented 
composer and conductor, has written music to 
the “ Song of the Viking” which is to be pro- 
duced by the Mozart Society of Boston the | 


coming season, - 





M’lle. Emma Nevada, the young American | 
singer, and pupil of Mme. Marchesi, after a 
triumphal progress through Italy, has signed a | 
contract for a tour in Austria and Germany, | 
which will begin this month. 


A member of a London club was standing | 
on the club-house steps when a gentleman.came | 
up to him and asked him if there was a gentle- | 
man with one eye named Walker in the club. 
“T don’t know,” was the answer. ‘ What was | 
the name of his other eye?” 


The first of the ‘“ request” programs given | 
by the Theodore Thomas orchestra at Chicago 
this season included compositions by Bach, | 
Schubert, Saint-Saéns, Wagner, Rubinstein, | 
Liszt, Beethoven, Schumann, Haydn, and Mas- 
senet. A good showing for the audiences. 


The banjo was a favorite instrament among 
the fashionable young ladies at Mt. Deseret dur- 
ing the season just closed. Among those at 
Bar Harbor who play best are the Misses May, 
one of whom was engaged to James Gordon 
Bennett, and the daughters of Parke F. God- 
win, of the Hvening Post. 


Darwin, in his new book, estimates that there 
are in gardens 53,767 worms to the acre. This 
tallies with our count, when we were digging 
garden, and didn’t care a nickle about finding | 
worms; but when we wanted bait for fishing, the 
garden didn’t pan outa dozen worms to the 
acre. They had all emigrated to the garden 


of some other fellow who never goes a fishing. | 
Oscar Wilde regards Mme. Patti as a charm- 


ing music box, but criticizes her singing of | 
“Home, Sweet Home,” in public. He says 
such songs should be reserved for the drawing- | 
room. He prefers Nilsson to Patti, both as a) 
singer and an actress, and instances her) 
Margherita in ‘ Mefistofele” as a “ noble | 
achievement.” He apostrophizes her throat as | 


like a marble pillar. 


“But why did you leave your last place ?”’ | 
asked Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ Och, mum,” replied the | 
young person, with a toss of her shapeless | 
head, ‘‘ they was that mean that there was no 
livin’ widem. If you'll belave it, mum, ‘twas 
only yister that I wint intil the parlor, and | 
there was two of the gurruls a playing on the | 
one peeany and their father rich enough to buy 
a dozen and never fale it.” | 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Te/e- | 
graph presents this pen picture of Wagner : | 
“Ata recent rehearsal Wagner was dressed in | 
a light drab overcoat and a dark coat, which | 
were both thrown open; in a white waistcoat | 
and a pair of very light trousers, and he had a | 
huge black necktie, which spread out over his | 
overcoat. The face Was the same to which we | 
are accustomed in the pictures, except that his 

hair was somewhat grayer than it used to be. 


They were talking over music and the drama 
at the table of their host, who, as they were al- 
ready well aware, owed his fortune to his own 
unaided exertions. 

“You are fond of Rossini?” asked one of 
the guests?” 

“ Passionately,” replies the host. 

“ Know his ‘ Barber?” 

“No, sir, I do not—never patronized the 
man—have shaved myself for the last forty 
years.” 


X. has just finished a volume of musical 
criticism, in the course of which he has had oc- 
casion to deal with the works and talent of his 
friend Y. 

Unhappily, just as the book is going through 
the press, the two friends have a falling out. 

ith great presence of mind X. inserts a 
slip of paper in each volume, thus inscribed: 
ERRATUM. 

P. 54,1. 2L.—For“ Y, the eminent composer and 
distinguished musician,” read ‘‘Y, the idiotic organ- 
grinder and clumsy and impudent plagiarist.”’ 

A singing society has been formed in St. 
Louis, with some novel laws for its guidance. 
At its first meeting after organization, rehear- 
sals were held between the members, all taking 
turn about. While those who listen acted as 
critics and would offer suggestions. This is 
one of the rules of the society, and the person 
to whom criticism is offered must not get mad. 
It is a novel society, and all agreed to take the 
adverse as well as flattering comments. The 
ladies took theirs quite stoically. This was 
the first meeting. No other has been heard 


from as yet. 
———_—_—_—- <8 eGo 


Boston, August l4th. 


Calmness and heat! With the thermometer 
among the nineties, who cares for music? We 
have had only (and appropriately) Patience, but 
this time in miniature. Mr. John Braham (of 
the Boston Museum Orchestra) and Mr. Scan- 
lan (once of the Globe Theater, London,) have 
formed a troupe of children for the purpose of 
giving Sullivan's opera in diamond type. You 
will recollect that a certain opera of long ago, 
entitled Pinafore, was similarly treated. After 
it had succeeded as a legitimate satire, it was 
reduced to children’s dimensions, and then 
draped in mourning by African companies, 
and finally re-burlesqued by parodies upon its 
parody Tn all this the author would not have 


|recognized his own work in its mutilations. 


Aunt Hebe, who was originally intended to be 


|the most clinging and indefatigable of old 


maids, was generally cast to the fairest damsel 
of the troupe, and in many other ways the 
work was fitted “ for the American market.” 

Is the Juvenile Patience Company but the 
signal of a universal onslaught on Patience ? 

But this much can be honestly said: The 
Braham troupe gives the music accurately, 
and does not make the opera puerile. Mr. 
Braham is a good musician and Mr. Scanlan 
a most persevering drillmaster, and the result 
is that, even in midsummer, the Juvenile Pa- 
tience draws large audiences, with the prospect 
of a great increase in the fall. The real gem 
of the work, as given by the miniature Ideals, 
is the part of Grosvenor, as played by Harry 
Hamblin. This has been successful in the 
highest degree, both in its acting and singing. 
In the very first entrance, at the words “ I am 
a broken-hearted trouhadour,” the auditors 
were conscious of the fact that a little genius 
stood before them, and in the subsequent num- 
bers the enthusiasm evoked was remarkable, 
and deserved. 

Little Corinne has found a powerful rival in 
Harry Hamblin. 

The work on Boston's great musical college 
is progressing rapidly, and September will see 
the New England Conservatory established in 
its new quarters; as I wrote you recently, the 
accessions to the teacher's list have been large. 
Since Dr. Maas (of the Leipsic Conservatory), 
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and Mr. Buck joined its forces, there has been 
a great accession to its fine art department, in 
the person of Walter Smith, whose work is too 
well known in America and Europe to need 
notice now. Mr. Smith will have the entire 
control of the fine art school of the Conserva- 
tory. Another excellent acquisition has been 
the purchase of the great musical library of 
Dr. Tuckerman, which he was forty years in 
collecting, and which will at once be added to 
the already large library and museum of the 
Conservatory. 

The summer gardens here are in full blast, ‘ 
and well patronized but have produced no es- 
pecial novelties in the musical line, and the 
only musical performance of recent date (save 
the one noted at the beginning of my letter) 
has been the performance of the Pirates of 
Penzance at the Museum, and these blood- 
thirsty sea-robbers, added to their other crimes 
that of a complete murder of the music, which 
needs no detailed indictment by Prorevs. 
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IMPROVEMENTS in wind instruments are con- 
tinually being made. Professor Orsi recently 
gave to the world a new clarionet with a double 
tonality. Not long since improvements were 
reported in the oboe. Now Friedrich Wagner, 
of Dresden, has increased the ventils of the 
trumpet from three to five, which has extended 
its compass both above and below. Twenty- 
five years ago the same musician effected im- 
provements in the same instrument, which en- 
abled it to be both used as a solo as well as an 
orchestral instrument. Considering this fact 
it seems strange that the conductors will per- 
sist in abolishing the noble trumpet from their 
orchestras, substituting for it the vulgar cornet. 
No doubt the cornet is the easier instrument of 
the two to learn to play; but this should have 
no weight with directors when the tone of the 
instrument is so inferior to that of the rightful 
trumpet. What is in vogue is difficult to 
change. 
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Books and Magazines. 


The unusual favor with which the midsummer 
number of The Century was received, is not likely 
to be withdrawn from its successor, the current 
issue, which numbers among its special features a 
fine portrait of Mark Twain, engraved by Cole, and 
printed as a frontispiece, topecompany a charming 
yaper (by Mr. W. D. Howells), on the humorist and 
1is American rivals ; a vigorously critical review of 
the war in Egypt, by General George B. McClellan, 
with a forecast of its probable results; an impor- 
tant paper by Austin Dobson, the poet, on Bewick, 
the great wood-engraver, with many illustrations, 
including reprints of the most notable of his birds, 
quadrupeds, and tail-pieces—which thus receive 
the benefit of the best wood-cut printing; a bio- 
graphical sketch of the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
by his friend, Edmund W. Gosse, with a portrait: a 
humorous short story, ‘“‘The Col. Bill Williams 
Mine,” by Jouquin Miller; a seasonable sketch of 
the development of ocean steam-ships, illustrated ; 
E. V. Smalley’s second paper on ‘‘The New North- 
west,”’ giving account of a recent trip along the 
proposed line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
across the Montana Rockies, and written in an en- 
tertaining way, from the prospecter’s point of view, 
and accompanied by a map; a beautiful portrait, 
engraved by Cole, of the American lady who was 
the original of Rebecca in Ivanhoe, with a sketch 
of her life, and her relation to the novel ; an illus 
trated travel article on ‘‘ Ningpo-and the Buddhist 
Temples,’"’ by Constance Gordon-Cumming; a 
sketch of “The Academic Career of ex-President 
Woolsey,” by George P. Fisher, with portraits en- 
graved by Cole and Shussler, of the bust, by St. 
Gaudens, and the statue by Weir, and a reproduc- 
tion of the gold medal recently presented to Dr. 
Woolsey by the professors of Yale ; an illustrated 
paper on a Maine coast town, by Noah Brooks; 
practical hints on “Going Abroad for an Educa- 
tion: editorials on “ Darwin's Attitude toward 
Religion ;"’ * The Courtesies of Travel,”’ and “ Her- 
bert Spencer in America ;” serial novels, poetry, 
book notices, vers de societe, dialect humor, new in- 
ventions, ete. 





St. NICHOLAS FOR SEPTEMBER.—With September 
comes the end of vacation, and thoughts of school; 
and St. Nicholas comes too, evidently determined 
to make these by 20 means the least pleasant of 
the summer days. 

It is a bright, sketchy number, filled with short 
stories, clever verses, and beautiful pictures. Girls 





will be interested in ‘‘The Doll that Couldn't 
Spell her Name,” 


and boys wiil read with pleas- 





ure the story of “The Marlborough Sands:’’ and 
both boys and girls will enjoy every thing else in 
the magazine. 

There is an instructive and amusing article on 
elephants, entitled ‘Our Largest Friends.” i 
—A Japanese Boy”’ 
curious country where every one’s birthday comes 
on the same day ; and Maurice Thompson, the cel- 
ebrated archer, contributes ‘“ The Story of the Ar- 
balist,”’ or ‘‘ Cross-bow.” 

The “Stories from the Northern Myths”’ end in 
this issue with an account of the slaying of Balder, 
the God of the Summer, and Mrs, Clement's pa- 

ron the ‘“‘Art and Artists’’ of the Renaissance 
s especially bright and anecdotal. 

Mrs. Dodge has a long and very interesting in- 
stallment of her serial, ‘“ Donald and Dorothy,” 
which will be eagerly read by all who have been 
following the fortunes of these two young poapte. 

Among all the verses scattered through the Sep- 
tember pages, it is enough to mention the poem 
entitled “The Cockatoos,” by Celia Thaxter, and 
“The Land of Noddy,” a quaint, pretty, unconven- 
tional lullaby, by Rossiter Johnson. 

There are the usual departments, and an enter- 
taining story, for the little folks, of a pig that went 
sailing in a horse-trough. 


THE NortH AMERICAN Review, for September, 
has for its leading article a very forcible present- 
ment, by Dorman B. Eaton. of the evils produced 
by the practice of levying “* Political Assessments.”’ 
The paper is noteworthy for its striking array of 
facts, but more so because it will be universally re- 
garded as the ultimatum of a large and influential 
section of the Republican Party, addressed to the 
pasty leaders. ‘Oaths in Legal Proceedings,” by 

udge Edward A. Thomas, is a discussion of the 
question whether the interests of morality and of 
publie justice alike, would not be promoted by the 
abrogation of all laws requiring testimony to be 
giveu under the sanction of an oath. Thompson B. 
Maury, late of the Signal Office, contributes an ar- 
ticle on “Tornadoes and their Causes,’’ which, in 
addition to its scientific interest, possesses the 
merit of suggesting many practical measures for 
averting disaster to life ond property from wind- 
storms. “Architecture in America,’’ by Clarence 
Cook, is marked by a freedom of utterance that is 
refreshing. In this respect it deserves to rank with 
Commander Gorringe’s celebrated paper on the 
United States Navy. Augustus G. Cobb writes of 
**Earth-Burial and Cremation,’ and J. F. Man- 
ning, in an article entitled ‘The Geneva Award 
and the Ship-Owners,”’ sets forth the justice of the 
claims of consignors of cargoes and owners of 
vessels to indemnification out of the Geneva Award 
fund, for losses from the acts of Confederate cruis- 
ers. The Review is sold by booksellers and news- 
dealets generally. 


























DEPARTMENT. 


NEW MUSIC. 





VOCAL. 


He Took my ‘Heart to Keep. 
J. F. Bazill. Picture title page. 


Song and Chorus by 
Price. 
The music is well written, easy to p 


character. ay 


and sing. The title page is a fine specimen of litho- | 


graphic drawing. 


Her Father keeps a Candy Store. 
tion, by Wm. G. Poor. Price 
Already a favorite among the college boys, and is 
undoubtedly one of the best of those jolly, rollicking 
songs which students so much delightin. It is ar- 
ranged for solo voice and chorus, or quartet. Sure 
to become very popular. 


SECULAR QUARTETS. 


For Love’s Sweet Sake. Quartet for male voices, by 
J. Q. Hoyt, Jr. Op. 249. 40 cts. 
This is a serenade quartet of considerable merit. 
Written by an accomplished musician. It is not 
hard, but can be made very effective by careful 
practice. 


A College Adapta- 


Then |! Think of Thee. James R. Murray. 
Price et 40 cts. 
Quartet for mixed or male voices, containing 
solos with vocal accompaniments. Suitable for 
concert or other uses. 


By 





“Jiro 
is a sketch of boy-life in that 





| The Persian Patrol. 





35 cts. | 





of my Heart Polka.”’ 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 
Our collection of the gems of English song 

of the choicest and most complete. The following 

valuable additions have just been issued by us 


is one 


Winter Roses. H. J. Stark. Price 50 cts 

Only the Sound of a Voice. M. Watson. Price.40 cts. 

Because of Thee. B. Tours. Price 40 cts 

The Powder Monkey. M. Watson. Price 5 ets. 
SACRED MUSIC. 

Te Deum in D. By R. E. DeReef. Price $1.00 

This Te Deum is above the average in merit and 


difficulty, written in thorough ecclesiastical form 
It has already been favorably commented upon by 
critics of our daily papers. Suitable for all denomi 
nations, and for all occasions of a joyful character 
and for choir and chorus drill. 


Music for Church and Home. By H. P. Danks. 

The following numbers of this valuable collection 
by this well known and favorite author are now 
ready. They are not difficult, but pleasing anu ef 
fective. They are arranged in four parts, with 
piano and organ accompaniments. 
Blessed are the Heirs of Heaven. Price 
1 will Magnify thee, O God. Price 


FOR THE PIANO. 


30 cts. 


40 cts. 


As played by the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, arranged by Alex. Haig. Price 
This is far superior to any of the numerous 
“Patrols"’ published, and this edition is the only 
correct and reliable one. It will out rival in popu 
larity the famous Turkish Patrol, which has had 
such an astonishing popularity. 


50 cts. 


Merry Voices on the Lake. Barcarolle for Piano, by 
James R. Murray. Price. 
Mr. Murray's facility in writing vocal and instru 
mental music of a popular character, is well known 
We think he has surpassed former efforts in the 
above jolly composition. It is brilliant, without 
being difficult; melodious, thongh simple in har 
monic construction. The Cincinnati Gazette, in 
speaking of this piece says, “ It is appropriately sug 
gestive of its subject.” 


OO cts. 


Witheinderick Strauss. One of Emmet's famous 
songs, transcribed for the Piano, by J. R. Mur 
ray. Price 40 cts 


Not difficult, requiring a little facility in octave 
playing. Good for teaching purposes. 


Newport Waltz. By Clara H. Scott. Price 


A pretty little waltz by this favorite teacher and 
composer. It will be found very useful in teaching 


35 ets 


the use of triplets and dotted notes. Pleasing and 

|} tuneful. Colored title page. 
Toujours Charmante. Valse gracieuse. Charles M 
Vet. Op.9. Price 40 cts. 


Moderately difficult, but will reward the student 
for the prac tice necessary to render it with grace 
and ease. Title page in colors. 


Gavotte Stephanie. Czibulka. Price 30 « 

One of the best Gavottes published 

difficulty and full of pleasing effects. 
LIGHT AND GAY. 

A collection of new and easy pieces for the Piano. 


This set of excellent teaching pieces, has received 
the hearty approval of some of the best teachers 


ts. 
Of moderate 


40 cts. | Each piece is carefully fingered, tuneful and pleas 


A song of considerable merit, though of a — | 


ing, and not trashy Teachers will find this col 


lection invaluable for beginners. 


The Handsome Corporal. H. Herman 


Pell-Mell Galop = L. Gobbaerts. 3% 
Holly Bush Polka. Godfrey. 3 
Galop F. Behr. 3 
Polka Mazourka Behr. 3 
Rinaldo-Rinaldino March R. Genee. 
Polonaise ‘ Behr 

| Five-Minutes Polka. Fruchling 

| Fairy Song Beh { 
Little Wag Bear, 4 
Heart’s Delight March Giese. 3 
Mignon Schottische Behr. 4 
Little and Pre 'ty (Salon Stueck) Lichner. 4 
Mignon Waltz.. Behr 4 
La Chatelaine Polke Mazourka Sennewald. 34, 


Wera ay Michaelis 
ka 


Mignon Po o Behr. 344 
Herzensgut Polka. Faust 

In the Ma : Behr. 4 
Camp of Gipsies Behr. 4 


Bella Bocca Polka. 
FOR ORCHESTRA AND BRASS BANDS. 


We have just added to our set of orchestra pieces 
the Overture to Zampa, by Herold, and to our musi« 
for brass bands. a fine arrangement of the “ Queen 
Send for catalogues and price 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Waldteufel. 4 


lists. 
































SONE AND CHORUS, 
























































































































































Words by M. V. B. Music by JAMES R. MURRAY. 
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CHORDS. 


Blossom! Blossom! dar-ling of our hearts, All the bloom and beauty of the Summer land is thine ; 
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Blossom! Blossom! dar-ling of our hearts, All the bloom and beauty of the Summer land is thine; 
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The Bells of the Valley. 


Moderato ( ? — 60.) F. SPINDLER, Op. 311, No. 4. 
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Allegretto. FRANCOIS BEHKR, Op. 55, No. 2. 
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MUSIC BOOKS 
WORTH HAVING. 


We call the attention of all lovers of music to the 
following choice collection of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, many of which have reached enormous 
sales. They are by far the hest collections of music, 
in bound volumes, published in this country. De- 
seriptive catalogue, with list of contents of each 
volume, sent on application. 


GOLDEN LIBRARY SERIES. 


PIANO MUSIC. 


Golden Chord, 
Golden Circle, 


Immensely Popular Piano Pieces. 


Golden Hours, 


The Latest Collection of Piano Music. 


Piano Treasures, 


For more advanced players. 


Golden Leaves and Blossoms, 


Easy pieces for Piano or Reed Organ, by C. KInKLE. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


Song Diamonds, 


A fine Collection of Popular Songs. 


Song Treasures, 


Contains many Gems by the Best Writers. 

Ideal Gems of English Song, 
The Latest and Best Collection. 
Each of the above volumes contain 224 pages, 
sheet music size, from 100 to 200 pieces. Price $2.00 


bound in boards, $2.50 in cloth, $3.00 in cloth and 
full gilt, with gilt edges, an elegant gift edition. 


DOLLAR LIBRARY SERIES, 
Fireside Favorites, 


Beautiful and Popular Songs with Choruses. 


Pianists Pastime, 


New and Choice Piano-Forte Music. 


Pearls of Song. 


New and Standard Ballads. 


Queen of the Waltz, 


Brilliant, New, and Popular Waltzes. 


Musical Evenings. 


New and Popular Music for Violin and Piano. 


Fresh Garlands. 


Easy Music for Piano-Forte or Parlor Organ. 


The Quartette Club. 


Popular Secular Quartets for Mixed Voices. 


Opera at Home. 


Brilliant Potpourris on Favorite Operas. 


Two Musical Friends. 


Piano Duets for Two Performers. 


Echoes from England, 


The Latest English Songs. 


Reed Organ Companion. 


New Music for Parlor Organ. 








Over 60,000 have been sold. 








Each of the above volumes contain from 80 to 100 
ages, Sheet music size. Price $1.00 bound in boards, 
1.50 in flexible cloth, red edges. 


Mailed on receipt of price. 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0O., and CHICAGO, ILLS. 





BEAUTIES OF 
Sacred Song 


This splendid new collection of the best Sacred 
Songs of the day, will be a most valuable addition 
to our libraries, and is full of gems. 

Among the authors we notice the names of Gou- 
nod, Sullivan, Marzials, Abt, Thomas, Smart, and | 
Pinsuti, and there are more than 9 others of good | 
yee. Gounod’s “Green Hill far away,” Faure’s | 
“Palm Branches,” and Abt's “Above the Stars,” 
indicate the high character of the compositions, | 
which are 58 in number. 


Price $2.00 Boards; $2.50 C oth. 


THE BANNER | 
OF VICTORY 


This inspiring title belongs to a new SONG BOOK 
for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, justout. Itis by ADbey & | 
Munger, who made a decided success in their last 
book, “ Wuite Ropes,” and who, in this new compil- 
ation, furnish a number of the sweetest melodies 
ever placed in a collection of the kind. 160 pages, | 
and about as many songs, many of them adapted to | 
the Prayer Meeting, as well as to the Sunday School. | 











Price 35 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
THE NORWAY | 


MUSIC ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


A collection of wierd, strange, and yet strangely 
captivating Songs and Melodies from the land of Ole 
Buli; just the music that inspired his imagination. | 
Norse and English words. A musical novelty that 
will delight lovers of what is wild, rich, and ro 
mantic in legend and song. Price $2.50. 


. ween | 
GARFIELD’s FUNERAL Marcon. Fine portrait. 40 cts. 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself 
A book in which every note isagem. German and 
English words. A bundred exquisite songs. $2.00 
boards; $2.50 cloth. 


HERALD OF Prais&. Forchoirs and conventions. $1. 


THE IDEAL, ')5°)s:! 
s L. O. EmMeEr- 

son. Is the best Singing School book of the distin- 
guished author, Admirable collection of inter- 
ésting, wide-awake, effective music, combined ina 
ra¢tical and thorough course. Ideal success in an 
ideal singing class will result from using the book. 


Sone BELLS, Forcommon schools. Emerson. 50 cts. | 


ANTHEM BOOKS. | 
ANTEEX BARP, ($1.25). W. O. Perkins. | 
EMERSON’S B00E OF ANTBEMS. «2s: | 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK, a.niic} ana’aboey: 
Gry GLEANER. ($1.00). J. M. Chadwick. | 
PERRING’ ANTHEM BOOK. os:.s0. | 


At this season, choirs are much in need of new An- 
thems. In the above five books will be found all that 
possibly can be needed, and of the very best quality. 

Excellent Anthems and easy Choruses will also be 
found in Emerson's new HERALD OF PRAISE ($1.00); 
in J. P. Cobb's Festrvat Cnorvus Book ($1.25); in 
Zerrahn’s INDEX ($1.00); in Tourjee’s Cuorvs CHoIR 
($1.50); in Perkins’ Temp e ($1.00); and in Emerson's | 
Voice OF WorsHIP ($1.00). 


-—-> —-——- 


MALE VOICE CHOIR! 


Price—(JUST OUT. )—5S0 ets. 

A new book of Sacred or ‘‘ Gospel Songs’’ for male 
voices, by L. O. EMERSON. It is a very compre- 
hensive, finely edited and arranged book, with 91 
good pieces, and 112 large pages. The music is oi 
easy compass, in no way difficult—a very satisfying 
book. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

Cc. & DITSON & CO., S43 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





OS MADE? © 
WAVING THE PATENT 


QUALIFYING TUBES: 
GIVING THE 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 
GENERAL AGENTS. 


Organ Voicing and Tuning. 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ALL ORGANISTS. 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, 
voicing and repairing. 


All the mysteries of the art fully illustratep 
and explained, 


This little manual will save many a vexatious 
delay, and will make the studious organist largely 
if not wholly, independent of the city tuner, who is 
expensive and often dilatory. 

A careful study of this book will obviate the ne« 
cessity of sending “to town”’ fora tuner every time 
the organ gets out of order. 


Country Organists will find it invaluable. 


Here are some of the points treated: Organ con 
struction; tools for voicing and tuning; materials 
used for pipes; pressure and pitch; voicing metal 
work; chamber scales; principal, diapason, tifteenth 
and other stops; their character, etc.; voicing 
stopped, and flute work; wood and metal; pedal 
stops; management of reed stops; tuning, bearing, 
or temperament; order of tuning stops, etc., etc., et 


The book has numerous cuts of mechanical appa 
ratus, tools, action, etc. 


Uniform with the True PianoTuner. Price 30,cts, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, 0. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 











C.D, Pease & Co.'s 


GRAND, SQUARE & UPRIGHT 


Piano+F ortes 


These Pianos are all manufactured from the best 
of materials; every case being double veneered 
and highly finished; only the very best of work 
being employed. 

The Tone is rich and powerful, and the construc- 
tion perfect. 

All of the latest patents and improvements of any 
merit or value will be found in these pianos. 

The C. D, PEASE & CO’S 


Three-Stringed Upright Pianos 


can not be surpassed in tone, beauty and style by 


any other piano in the market. Every piano is 


warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


318, 320, & 322 W. 434 St., N. Y. 
Warereoms: | 


66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


IVERS & POND 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano+F ortes 


Are acknowledged by all to be 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS 


in every respect. 
The IVERS & POND PIANO CO. is especially 


noted for its manufacture of 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


which are equal to any made, either in this country 





or abroad. > 
The principal points of excellence are: 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF TONE, 
UNIFORMITY AND PERFECTION OF ACTION, 
DURABILITY, 
POWER OF REMAIN-NG IN TUNE AND FINISH. 


Every Piano is warranted for Five Years. 


lllustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


597 Washington Street, Boston. 


Warerooms { 
66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 





John Church & Co.'s 
THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


—() F 


PIANO & ORGAN 
Renting? 


By which the instrument 
becomes THE PROPERTY OF THE 
PARTY RENTING IT, at the end 

f the third year, provided each 
quarter's Rent shall have been regu- 
larly paid in advance. 

Piano-Fortes, new, from 
$25, Organs, from $10 per 


vwantan Wa har >#¢ 
quarter. We Nave constant- 


ly in stock a large and va- 
ried assortment of Pianos 
and Organs from which to 


oo 
select. 


? 


Address, 
JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
66 West Fourth $t., CINCINNATI, 0. 


HAZELTON 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


THE (DEAL INSTRUMENTS, 


These Standard Instruments have been before 





the public for more than thirty years, and upon 
their intrinsic merits they have won a reputation 
for sterling excellence that is not surpassed by that 
of any other piano made in this country. 


THE HAZELTON PIANOS 


are incomparable in 


MATERIAL, WORKMANSHIP, STYLE, 
DELICACY OF ACTION, DURABILITY 
and SINGING QUALITY OF TONE. 
Every Piano is warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


34 & 36 University Place, N. Y. 


Warereoms: | 
66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati 





James & Holmstrom 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIAND-FORTES, 


These Pianos have received flattering testimoni- 
als from eminent musicians throughout the United 
States, many of whom have ranked them among 
the leading instruments of the day. 

Prompt and careful attention is given to all orders, 
and every thing is guaranteed as represented. 

The JAMES & HOLSTROM 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


have been indorsed by the public and by competent 
judges have been pronounced to be among the 
finest made. 
Every piano is warranted for Five Years. 
Illustrated catalogues sent on application. 


233 & 335 E. 2ist St., New York. 


Wareroams: | ‘ 
66 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 





CLOUGH & WARREN 


ORGANS 


CAPTIVATE THE WORLD! 
HAVING NOT ONLY RECEIVED 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR AND MEDAL OF HIGHEST MERIT 


aT THE 


United States Centennial, 1876, 


AND 


Grand Prize Medal at Paris, 1878, 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITIONS, 
But having been pronounced by the world’s best judges as 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


In those qualities which go to make Op pene thus 
deservedly placing these unrivaled instruments 


AT THE HEAD OF THE HIGHEST RANK 


REED INSTRUMENTS 


manufactured in the world. 


By the introduction of PATENT QUALIFY- 
ING TUBES (controlled exclusively in this coun- 
try by this Company) the 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


can justly lay claim to an 
EQUALITY WITH PIPE ORGANS 
of the same capacity. 
Every Organ warranted for five years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


: { Cor. 6th & Congress Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
Warerooms: | ¢¢ west Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





